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Vou. IV. 
POETRY. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
MEMORY. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 


There is one memory fastened on my heart— 
It lies far back among the earliest dreams 
Which gave to life its beauty and its charm. 
Years have rolled over it: and chance and change 
Have turned the scenes and visions of that time 
Tochaosin my mind. Yet that remains 
As separate and distinct, as if but now 
It had gone by—the last thing that had left 
Its impress on my thoughts. ’Tis like the rock 
O’er which the dashing waves may foam and break, 
And leave it still the same. Unmoved by time, 
*Tis ever there: and so that memory stays 
Beyond oblivion’s power! and brighter grows, 
other things grow dim, and pass away. 
Bdows and clouds have gathered over it— 
indignation, and the pride 

injured feelings, and the altered thoughts, 
Pressed closely on the heart, all, all have sought 
To cover or erase it, but in vain. 


- Itpierces each new veil, chills each new hope, 


And reigns alone triumphant—stemming still 
The tide of dull forgetfulness, whose course 
Chases on past events, and sweeps them on, 
*Till not a trace remains upon the mind. 

And yet, that memory bursts on every scene 
Of gayety and pleasure, and I turn 


From passing things to what has been—it comes 


With necromantie spell, to conjure up 
The spirits of the past; and Jives with me, 
As if it held communion with the soul, 
And borrowed from it immortality ! 
I cannot hear a voice of merriment, 
But still that memory mingles in the sound; 
Nor arich note of music on the air, 
But *tis the echo to each floating tone: 
In joy or sorrow, ee nese, melancholy, 
Something is blended still, which turns them all 
To one unvarying, fixed, eternal thought. 
cannot look upon a woodland seene, 
But every leaf 1s like a volume, filled 


’ With that one recollection—not a flower 


But has it stamped upon its opening bloom; 

Nor brooks, nor streams, nor oceans, but have all 
A voice to speak of it.—A lonely thing 

Is that deep memory; for there cannot come 
Another like it in one little life. 


SELECT TALES. 


LOVE'S VICTIM. 
By the author of Lights and Shadows of Seottish Life. 


After a short pause, Mrs. Winsom resumed 
her narrative, saying— 

*‘ But ye’re no to think a lodging-house is 
free from calamities, for [ can assure you, that 
soon after the jocose days I had with the Lus- 
trons, I met with a sore trial. It came of the 
misfortune of a sweet young miss, who was 
beguiled from her parents by a dragoon officer 
—one of your prodigals that defy the Ten Com- 
mandments and the laws of men, with musto- 
phas on their upper lips—no that he was to be 
objected to on account of his visiognomy, for 
in truth he was an Absalom of beauty, and had 
tongue to wile the-bird from the tree. Indeed, 
after I saw him, I almost thought the poor mai- 
den was but lightly to blame; and I never could 
satisfy myself how so brave a gallant—so free 
hearted and fair spoken,—could be a perjured 
wretch; but, for all my womanly indulgence, 
he was so, and I was copdemned to acknowl- 
edge it by my conscience, as I crooned in the 
watches of the-night, 


‘ Men are deéeivers ever.’ 


‘Miss Fatima Camomile was one of the seven 
daughters of the Reverend Dr. Camomile, by 
his third wife, who, according to the most au- 
thentic accounts, had fewer children than either 
of the two who were her ancestors in his bo- 
som. 


“The Doctor keepit a school for select young 


gentlemen, ordained for a classical way oflife; 
—and out of it came to pass, that when Cap- 
tain Rampant was a bit laddie, he was sent by 
his doers to learn Greek and Latin with the 
worthy Doctor, who surely was a most supe- 
rior man. 

“ Miss Fatima and the Captain, when they 
were playing bairns—he a birky laddie, andshe 
a bardy lassie—fell into love, according to the 
fashion of teens and nonage, and betrothed 
vows of everlasting perdition if they proved false 
to one another. 

‘“¢ But it came to pass, as in course of nature 
it was to be looked for, that his friends took 
him from the Doctor’s school, and placed him 
in the army, where, as might have been ex- 
pected, he grew, being a handsome young man, 
and a great ne’er-do-well. Aiter some five or 
six years, his regimentals were quartered in a 
town contiguous to the village where Miss 
Fatima lived with her father and the multitude 
of her sisters in the enjoyment of every comfort, 
and the pleasant innocence of a classical aca- 
demy. 
“ Out of this accidence, the Captain—or, as 
I should call him, the Hornet, for he was as 
yet not farther promoted—repaired his old ac- 
quaintance with the Doctor, and renewed his 
familiars with Miss Fatima, until offthey came 
in a chaise-and-four, making a loupment into 
my first floor, as if they had been a real man 
and wife, according to the Gospels of the Bish- 
ops of London, or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

* Weill, you see, being in my house, I began 
to have my doubts o’ the sincerity of their mar- 
riage. I couldna tell how such doubts arose— 
that was impossible; but I thought they were 
overly fond to be by themselves—nobody came 
nigh them—and one Sabbath night I said to 
myself, is’t no wonderful that never a young 
lady comes to speir for Mrs. Rampant, if it 
were only to get insight into the nature of ma- 
trimony? In short, before Monday morning I 
was worked into a persuasion that Mrs. Ram- 
pant was not a creditable lodger. Young, lo- 
vely, and lamenting—for she was often in tears 
—I discerned there was a doubt: and what 
would have become o’ me and my valuable pro- 
perty in this house, had [ no made a testifica- 
tion? 

“ Let no man, or woman either, say that I 
was moved thereunto by an expiscatory curios- 
ity. No! I had dread upon me; I thought my 
house might inherita blemish from that thought- 
less and triendless pair, and therefore I was 
stirred, by an obligation of duty, to look into the 
young lady’s affair. What a discovery was 
mine! The salt tears rin into my eyes when I 
think of her story. Oh, the natural perfidious- 
ness of man! 6 

“ She told me with what innocence, like two 
babes in thé wood, when he was at her father’s 
school, they had loved one another. How of- 
ten, while yet neither knew the meaning 
their words, he promised to marry her, and how 
fondly she had reckoned on being Mrs. Ram- 
pant. It was very pathetical. ‘ Often when he 
was gone,’ said the poor young lady, ‘I have 


but the holy moon, and those witnessing stars 


timony to the truth of my love. There was ‘a 


; spell upon my heart, which assured me he 


would come back, and that our happiness would 
yet be fulfilled. I never thought of any other 
love; when the lily bloomed, iT worshipped the 
sign, becouse I knew my weak heart taught 
me to believe so, that when he saw the blossom, 
he would dearly think of me, we had so often 


of 


walked into the fields, having no companion, 


which had their light purified by the simplicity | | 
| of our fondness, calling upon them to bear tes- 


in our young years admired its fragrance and 
its spotlessness together. 

“* He came at last,—and, though no longer 
the merry madcap boy, who had been both in 
gladness and in sadness the companion of my 
sweetest hours, he was the same being, but 
with a richer stock of manhood and cheerful 
bearing. Still he was so much the same, | 
could not love him less than I had ever done. 
Alas! I soon began to feel I loved him more. 
Nor did his passion seem diminished; and I was 
pleased it should be so, for who could think 
there was any guile in Harry Rampant? 

‘¢¢ He had been, it is true, five years in the 
world, and I had been always at home; nor 
could I imagine what five years’ transmutation 
in barracks, and the license of young soldier- 
ship, could effect on the heart of man. He 
seemed to me all J desired; where was truth, 
if he was not true? In that soft, that fearful, 
and confiding time, in which I felt myself to be 
more in fault than he was,I could not doubt 
the faithfulness of his honour.’ 

“JT thought,” said Mrs. Winsom, resuming 
her natural tone, “when I learnt this, that it 
would be a hard thing to hurry the young man 
before the session after such a disclosure; and 
I reasoned with Miss Fatima, tor I would no 
longer adorn her with the title of Mrs. Ram- 
pant, telling her that she had been an overly 
fond cutty, and was much to blame. 

“But notwithstanding, though my words 
were surgical knives, removing proud fiesh, | 
yet told her for a comfort, that I would speak 
to Captain Rampant, and with God’s help would 
end her misery. Poor thing! she was by this 
time most disconsolate to behold? Her fair 
eyes were waxing wide—the gracious beauty 
of her cheeks was become pale—her mouth 
had lost the swirl of dimples that made it gayer 
than smiles, and she rose from her chair with 
a heaviness as if there was about her a burden 
or a shame. 

“ That same night, after she had been long 
abed, the Captain came home from one of his 
parties—she never went to any. [sat up on 
purpose to meet him. He was not ree, but gay 
—his wits were all about him; but they were 
sparkling. 

““¢ Captain,’ quo’ I, when I had let him in, 
‘come into the parlour, for [ would fain have a 
discourse with youn—Mrs. Rempant, as ye call 
her, is very bad 

**¢ Who dares to say so?’ cried he.’ 

“¢ Captain, Captain, was my reply, ‘ dinna 
ye be contrarie; there’s a fault somewhere, and 
the sooner it’s owned the better—She’s ill, I 
should have said. 

‘¢ He had been in Scotland, and knew what 
owning a fault meant in a Christian country; 
so of course he began to make an equivocal of 
a ridiculous kind with me; but a power wasthen 
given to me, and verily I have thought that I 
was surely fortified and inspired with the spirit 
of truth and seriousness. ; 

* «Oh, Captain,’ was my auswer to his light- 
hearted ribaldry, ‘ye’re due a great debt-—ye 
hae a great sum of sin toanswer for. Here was 
a youngglady, rosy and sweet, blooming upon 
her native bush, though it may have been thor- 
ny- The dear and kind enchantments of auld 
ang syne were around her paternal sanctuary 
—and gentle Memory was ready with her gol- 
den key to open the tower to you when you 
returned.’ 

* He looked clouded as I said this—his mirth 
was departed; but for all that I persevered, 
saying, 

*“*And what, Captain, have ye earned by 
your deceitfulness?—a withered flower anda 
broken heart. Oh, sir, where was fine feeling 


when ye brought the harlot thoughts of camps 
and barracks into the defenceless and innocent 
bowers ef,Jove. and confidence—where was 
bravery, when the silly blandishments of a sim- 
ple maiden won you to forget the virtue where- 
with remembrance had sanctified the scenes 
wherein she fell—and where is your honour, 
knowing that what was won was given in the 
faithfulness of youthful constancy, that you re- 
fuse still to redeem the pledge of fidelity ?’ 

“T spoke like my father in the pulpit; and, 
by the pith of what I said, so daunted the 
worldly audacity of the Captain, that he sat 
silent and made no answer. Seeing him thus 
in a sort of penitential meditation, I pressed 
upon him further—I bade him compare what 
the unfortunate lady was, with what she might, 
but for him, have been. lt was a depicting 
that made my own heart melt with sorrow, and 
my eyes to overflow with tears. 

‘J inscribed upon his conscience, how, before 
her ruin, she went bloomingly and gay to her 
father’s church, the bells ringing in unison with 
her happy fancies. [spoke of the worthy young 
men who then eyed her with love and admira- 
tion, but whose advances she repelled, because 
she thought only of him; and then I showed 
him what he had made of her—a destitute crea- 
ture, scorned by all who knew her in her blame- 
less time, being in a stranger’s house, fearful to 
visit the streets; and my corruption rising, 
I cried with vehemence, ‘ Reprobate! she was 
beloved and honoured, and you have made her 
a light woman!’ 

“He said nothing to me; but he rose, and, 


putting on his hat with an emphasis, as my fa- 


ther would have called it, left the house. 

_ * Next morning, Miss Fatima had a letter 
from bim; but what was in it she never did re- 
veal, for she read it over to herself. It con- 
tained a bank note for a hundred pounds— 
which was a large sum, considering my bill was 


not then above eleven—and slie read it again, » 


and begen to moan and mourn from the depths 
ofher spirit. Then she gave me the bank-note 
with a melancholy smile, and said she thought 
it was enough—and she pressed my hand kind- 
ly, and added, she had overheard all I had 
spoken to the Captain. Inthe same moment 
she started up, and, shaking her hands towards 
the holy skies, she cried, ‘ It is so—I am such; 
and it shall be done.’ 

“TI was amazed and terrified at her yehe- 
mence. [ feared, but could not guess, what 
her intent was; but she scon after put oma 
countenance of calmness—-yet it was a calm 
without quiet. 1 
long lost its flower, became of a clayey deadii- 
ness—her eyes glittered as if they saw not-— 
her voice had a far-off, hollow, tomblike sound 
—and there was a horror in her smile, that 
made me suffer as if the world of the dead had 
been disclosed before me. 

“Such she was for some four or five days— 
it might have been a whole week—T’ll not dis- 
pute that, for [ was in a manner myself de- 
mented; but a change at least began to manifest 
itseli—and such a change!” | 

Mrs. Winsom was Ceeply affected by whet 
she had related, and she told it with so much 
dramatic propriety, that I wondered at the ta- 
lent she displayed. I have, however, since 
often observed the same singular faculty in 
other illiterate persons, and have seen them 
rising in the course of a narration to the sup- 
posed beautiful eloquence of the higher minds 
of whom they discoursed. I ought, however, 
to acknowledge, that I was melted with more 
than ordinary sympathy for the doom of the 
unfortunate young lady, which the motherly 


zeal of my worthy landlady had evidently pre- 


Her pale cheek, which had * 
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cipitated ; and my curiosity was eo-excited, that 


‘of nature, she was soon to become a mother, I[ 


be ing in prayer. After a season she 


- 


sequel of a story so tragical. 
“ When,” Mee Winsom , “when 
the desolate creature came to a true sense of 
her forlorn situation—for in her panic she was 
too wild to have a right discernment—it was 
ing to hear how she lamented; she didna 
plead that she had been a resisting victim ; nor 
did she take all the blame upon herself. There 
was a flattery in her heart that she had been 
betrayed by the condition of her father’s house 
more than by her own weakness, or that the 
accomplisher of her ruin had a premeditated 
purpose. Still, however, she wept and wailed 
until her hopelessness became incurable. 

“Tt was soon manifest that Death had laid 
his cold hand upon her, in defiance of all me- 
dicine and doctor’s skill. 

« From morning to night she sat by herself 
on the sofa, her one hand on the other, resting 
on her knee, and her eyes reading, as it were, 
the leaf of a curious page of vacuity in the 
threads and pawtern of the carpet. She 
~~. of nothing but of time. | 

« When I went into her room in the morn-| 
ing, she would say, ‘Is not this Wednesday, 
or Friday” as it might chance to be. And as 
often as I went again during the rest of the day, 
she would ask the hour. It was melancholy to 
see her despondency, and how pleased she was 
when the time had seemed to have run a little 
faster than she expected. How patient and 
how beautiful she was in all this; but oh! how 
plainly her heart was breaking. 

« When more than eight mournful months 
had come and gone, seeing that, by the course 


thought it my duty, in a far-off way, to remind 
her that it was needful to prepare for a stranger. 

*‘ She looked at me, I thought reproachfully, 
but her eyes were full of tears, and she answer- 
ed,‘ No. I have here, within, a conviction that 
my sin and shame will pass from this world to- 
gether. I dreamt last night that I beheld: my 
venerable grandfather—he was a holy and re- 
ligious man—standing at a gate to which I had 
come with a baby at my bosom, and he took me 
by the hand and led me in, and made me known 
to all my ancestors, even to Adam and Eve. 
No; the life that should be, is not—it becomes 
my condition—a husbandless wife—a childless 
mother!’ 


“| reasoned against her despair, and entreat- 
ed her to be of good cheer, but she smote her 
bosom, and said, ‘ How can that be?’ adding, 
‘I am not guiltless; but there was no other but 
only himself, in all the world, by whom I could 
have been undone. Stars of light and purity 
—eyes and oracles of heaven, ye know my 
chastity? But how can he believe it? Oh! 
scorned by him, what is left?-—-where now is my 
place in the world?—The grave.’ 

“ After a season of some days, the mild la- 
mentings and continual cries of a spirit in agony 
began to moderate into sighs and lew heart- 
murmurings. I entreated her to let me send 
for her father, or for one of her sisters; but she 
was absolute and would not have them. At, 
last the mother’s time arrived, and she became, | 
as she foretold, a mother without a child. 

«+ Place,’ she cried, ‘ the mute witness of my 
infirmity before me. It was not in sin, but in 
the confidence of faithful love, that this monu- 
ment of frailty hath had being.’ 

“ We placed accordingly the dead-born baby 
upon 2 pillow, covered with one of my best da- 
mask servits, on a chair by the bedside. It 
was punishment enough for many a sin to see 
what then ensued. 

She raised herself on her elbow, and studi- 
ed the beautiful thing as if it had been an ala- 
baster image of curious handicraft. What 
was in her thoughts no one could tell, but ever 
and anon she cast her eyes upwards, and 
smiled as if she had discovered some pleasi 
similitude, and once she said, ‘ How lovely 
how like!’ 

She then laid herself down, amd seemed to 


_stretched out her hands lovingly towards him, 


but they fell on the imnocent corpse, and in the 
same instant she was no more. 

“The Captain, as ye may well suppose, was 
a most demented man. He called himself 
all the il] names that contrition could find, and, 
to a surety, none of them were too bad. But, 
as I told him, ir was then out of season, 
and it behoved us to think of sending for an un- 
dertaker. The upholsterer over the way being 
a moderate and table tradesman, I ac- 
cordingly sent for him, and after a decent time 
was allowed to pass, the funeral was performed 
in ave nteel manner. But, alas! how the 
curse of Heaven will sometimes work! 

“ The Captain, being melancholios with what 
had happened,wasenticed,onthe night after the 
burial, to go for a pastime with a friend to see 
how the doctors make atomies, and that same 


night he came rushing to my door like a ghost | 


in a whirlwind. His senses were gone—he 
raved of a sight he had seen, and of a deed that 
had been done. 

“ His friend, with certain others, came flying 


after him,and, dreadful to tell, one of them 


described the vision of vengeance he had seen. 
From that hour he became mad with a fright- 
ful shout of laughter—it was such laughter as 
the dead would laugh—if that could be—and 


he died in the course of a year after, in a Hox- | 


ton Bedlam. 


INDEPENDENCE, 


[From Mrs. Hali’s ‘Sketches of Irish Character.’] | 


“James Porte, Geyernat Deacen.”—and a 
neat good looking shop it was—double front- 


ed, and its multifarious contents very amusing. | 


Mr. Doyle was a sleek, civil little man as any 
in the country, and much respected; he would 
have been rich also, were it not that he was 
unfortunately a widower, with five daughters. 
lf you had seen his well stored counters and 
sheives, and the extraordinary crowd that as- 
sembled in his shop, you would have felt cer. 
tain that every thing was to be had within— 
pins, ribbands, knives, scissors, mouse-traps, 
tea, sugar, tobacco pipes, soap, tape, candles, 
beads, herrings, bridles, eggs, mustard, halters, 
books, slates, muslins,calicoes, knitting needles, 
and cambrics, 

The village shop would have vended its fine- 
ry to greater advantage, if there had been no 
direct communication with Wexford; for it 
must be confessed that some of tiie pretty lass- 
es took into their heads to be dissatisfied with 
the goods at the big shop, and absolutely sent 
for their Sunday elegancies to the county town; 
but nevertheless, James Doyle woukl have 
made a fortune, if his five daughters had been 


willing, to assist him in his business. Had vou | 


seen them, they would not have appeared like 
the industrious children of an English tracdes- 
man, who invariably think it their duty to make 
every effort for the well doing of their family, 
and exert themselves, either at home or abroad, 


to procure “Independence.” Their mother. 


died when they were very young, and theirfa- 
ther unadvisedly sent them to one of those hot 
beds of pride and mischief, **a fifteen pound” 


learned to work tent stitch, and despise trade 


they returned, honest Doyle saw he | 


could not expect any thing from them in the 
way of usefulness, and not possessing much of 
that wncoamnex quality, miscalled commoa sense, 
he was contended to support them in idleness, 
hoping that their pretty faces might catch the 


unwary. 


“ And sure,” said Miss Sally, the first born, | 
to Miss Stacy, the second hope of the family, | 


“haven’t we had six months a piece at Miss 
Brick’s own school; can’t our father affoord us 


a clear hundred each, down in yellow guineas; 


hasu’t he got a thousand, may be more, at the 
very last pinny, in Wexford baak? and if he, 
with such a power o’ money, demanes himself 
by keeping a paltry shop, instead of living like 
a jontleman upon his property, and cutting a 
dash to get us dacent kusbands, not rot 
ters, there is no rasen in life why we should 
attind to it. Ih we have a better spirit all 
of us, than to do the likes of that, indeed!” 
And so the five Misses Doyle chose the hand- 
somest prints in the shop for their own especial! 
use; loitered the mornings en papillote, their 
shoes slip-shod, and the torn out strings re- 
placed by pins, that invariably made one rent 
while they secured another—and in the even- 
ing excited the stare of the silly, and the con- 
tempt of the wise, by their over-dressed, but 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘matrimonial subjects were similar; and if a 
_young farmer or more delightful still, “a boy” 
from Wexford or Waterford put up at the vil- 
lage—mercy bless us! What a full cry!—Such 
a set—five to one! 

Take a specimen of the quarrels of the five 
rivals in love. 

“ Little good Babby, there is no use in ye’r 
trying to make any thing dacent of that head 
of yours, as long as it’s so bright and carrotty.” 

* It’s no such thing as carrotty, Stacy; and 
for the matter of that, look at your own nose. 
Sure no one in life would think it worth their 
while to be afther a pug dog.” 

“It’s good fur to hear a pair o’ ye argufying 
about beauty—* beauty, indeed!” interrupte 
Miss Sally, tossing her head, and eyeing her 
really very pretty person in the cracked look- 
ing glass. 

* Ob, to be sure, you think yourself wonder- 
ful handsome,” exclaimed two of the girls at 
once; “I never could see any beauty in curds 
_and whey,” continued she of the elevated nose. 
| “Ye little go-by-the-ground, keep out of 
my way,”’ said the tallest sister. Johanaa, to the 
shortest, Cicely, “ye keep as much bother 
about your dress, as if ye were a passable size.” 
| ** Hould ye’r tongue, ye long gawky,” retort- 
ed the little one; “ there’s no use in ye’r dress- 
ing at the stranger boy—he’s not a grena- 
dier!”— 

Poor Doyle! Sally ran off with a walking 
gentleman, who refused to marry her unless 
her portion was made three hundred pounds. 
“Oh,” said the father, “the pride of my 
heart she was; but it’s bad to depind upon 
beauty!” True, Mr. Doyle, or upon any thing 
—except well-regulated industry. The poor 
gentleman disdained trade, so he could not be 
taken into partnership; the poor father mort- 
gaged part of his property, paid the money, 
and Sally was married; but in less than a year 
returned upon his hands, with the addition of 
a helpless infant, the scorn of her unfeeling 
sisters. Stacy was the next to heap sorrow on 
the old man’s head. She to use her own ex- 
pression, “ met with a misfortune;” she depind- 
ed upon the boy’s honour, but her sin was too 
degrading to allow of her continuing in the 
house. Cicely married—honestly married a 
daring, dashing smuggler, who, depending on 
_ his former good fortune, dared an exploit in the 
contraband trade, which would have banished 
_him for ever from the country, had not Doyle 
again mortguged his property to save him. The 

young man’s good name was gone, however, 
and he lived depindiag on his father-in-law, 
now began to suffer seriously frum pecu- 
niary embarrassments. 

Johanna married what was called well, that 
is, the young man was a gentleman farmer, 
| too proud to look after his own affairs; he de- 
| pexded upon bis right-hand man, or the good- 
ness of the times, or any thing, but his own ex- 
_ertions, for success; he speculated, failed, pre- 
vailed on his unfortunate relative to bail him, 
_and in open defiance of truth and honesty, fled 
| to America. 

Then indeed wail and woe resounded in that 


boarding school, in « garrison town, where they | house, where comfort and happiness might 


ve dwelt. 
Hoor, and the family were scattered amd brand- 
| ed with sin and shame, and all for the waat of 
independent feelings. 


The old man’s bed was the jail 


THE DINNER OF THE MONTHS, 


BY MEWRY NEAL 


| Once upon a time, the Months determined 
to dine together. They were a long time de- 
‘ciding who should have the honour of being 
the Host on so solemn an occasion; but the lot 
at length fell on December; for although this 
old gentiemaa’s manners were found to be ra- 
‘ther ev/d Upon first acquaintance, yet it was 
weil Known, that when once you got under his 
roof, there was not a merrier, or more hospita- 
ble person in existence. The messenger too, 
Christmas Day, whom he sent round with his 
cards of invitation, won the hearts of all, al- 
though he played several mad pranks, and re- 
ceived many a dor in return. february beg- 
ged to be excused coming to the dinner, as she 
was in very bad spirits, on account of the loss 
of her youngest child, the twenty-otnth, who 
had lately left her, and was not expected to re- 
turn for four years. Her objection, however, 
was overruled; and being seated at table be- 
tween the smiling May, aad that merry old fel- 


ill-arranged persons, ing in trumpery, 
finery, and French curls; then they were per- 
petually quarrelling, although their tastes on 


| 


The dinner was a superb one; all the company 


having contributed to furnish out the table. 
January thought for the thirteenth time what he 
should give, and then determined to send a celf’s 
head. February not being a very productive 
month, was also a little puzzled, but at —_— 

e, 


resolved to contribute an enormous 

which she managed to manufacture in fine 
style, with the assistance of her servant Valen- 
tine, who was an excellent fellow at this sort 
of ware, but especially at bride cake. March 
and April agreed to furnish all the ash. May 
to decorate the dishes with flowers; June to 
supply plenty of excellent cider; July and Au- 
gust to provide the desert; September a mag- 
nificent course of all sorts of game, except 
pheasants: which exception was supplied by 
October, as well as a couple of hampers of fine 
home-brewed ale, and November engaged that 
there should be plenty of ice. The rest of the 
eatables, and all the wine were provided by the 
worthy host himself. 

Just before sitting down to table, a slight 
squabble arose about precedency; some of the 
company insisted that the first in rank was 
January, and some that it was March. The 
host, however, decided in favour of January, 
whom he placed in the seat of honour, at his 
right hand. November, a prime, blue-nosed 
old maid, sat at his left, and June, a pleasant, 
good tempered feilow, although occasionally 
rather too warm, sat opposite him at the end 
of the table. 

The dinner was admirably served. Christ- 
mas day was the principal waiter; but the host 
had been obliged to borrow the attendance of 
some of his high guest’s servants, and accord- 
ingly Twelfth-night, Shrove Tuesday, and 
Mic y officiated in various depart- 
ments, though Shrove Tuesday was speedily 
turned out, for making rather too free with a 
prim, demure servant maid, called Good Fri- 
day, while she was toasting some hot-cross buns 
for the tea table. 

A short, squab little fellow, called St. Thom- 
as’s-day, stood behind December’s chair, and 
officiated as toast master; and much merriment 
was excited between the diminutive appear- 
ance of this man and the longest day, who stood 
behind June, at the other end of the table. 
Master Thomas, however, was a very useful 
fellow; and beside performing the high official 
duty, which we have mentioned, he drew the 
curtains, stirred the fire, lighted and snuffed 
the candles, and, like all other little men, seem- 
ed to think himself of more importance than 
any body else. 

The pretty blushing May was the general 
toast of the company; and many compliments 
were passed upon the elegant manner in which 
she had decorated the dishes. Old January 
tried to be very sweet upon her, but she re- 
ceived him coldly; as he was known not to be 
a loyal subject, and to have once stolen a crown 
and sceptre, and hidden them in a ve; and 
May, who was loyal to the back-bone, had 
much trouble in finding out, and restoring 
them. January at length ceased to persecute 
her with his attentions, and transferred them 
to November, who was of the same politics as 
himself, although she had not been quite as 
successful in supporting them. Poor May had 
scarcely got rid of her venerable lover, before 
that sentimental swain April, began to tell her, 
that he was absolutely dying for her. This 
youth was one moment all sunshine and smiles, 
and rapture; and the next he dissolved in teara, 
clouds gathered upon his brow, and he looked 
a fitter suitor for Nowember than for May; whe 
having at last hinted as much to him, he left 
her in a buff, and eutered close conversa 
tion with September, who, although much his 
senior, resembied him in many particulars. 

July, who was of a desperately Aot temper, 
was every now and then a good deal irritated 
by March, a dry old fellow, as cool as a cucum- 
ber, who was continually passing his jokes 
upon him. At one time, July went so far as te 
threaten him with prosecution, for something 
he had said; but March, knowing what he was 
about, always managed to keep on the windy 
side of the law, and to throw dust in the eyes 
of his accusers. July, hewever, contrived te 
have his revenge; for, being called upon for a 
song, he gave “ The dashing White Sergeant” 
in great style, and laid a peculiar emphasis 
upon the words. “March! March away!” at 
the same time motioning to his antagonist to 
leave the room. 

April having announced that it was raining 
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stately matron of extraordinar 


hard, January was much perplexed as to how 
he should pa home, as he had not brought his 
carriage. At one time, when he was looking 
very anxiously out of the window to discover 
if there were any stars visible, October, at the 
suggestion of May, asked him if he thought of 
borrowing Charles’s wain to carry him, as he 
had done so great a kindness to its proprietor? 
This put the old fellow into such a passion, 
that he hastily seized his head-gear, a red cap, 
sallied out through the rain, and would most 
likely have broken his neck in the dark, had 
not February sent her footman Candlemas-day, 
after him, with a lanthorn, by whom he was 
guided in safety to his lodgings, in Fog-alley. 

On the retirement of the Ladies—February, 
May, August, and November—the host propos- 
ed their healths, which were drunk with the 
usual honours; when April, being a soft spoken 

outh, and ambitious of distinction as an orator, 
gan to return thanks for them in a very 
flowery speech; but was soon coughed down 
by December and March; and March, by the 
by, at length got into such high favour with his 
old enemy July, that the latter was heard to 
give him an invitation, saying, that if ever he 
came over to this side of the Zodiac, he should 
be most happy to see him. October told the 
host that, with his leave, he would drink no 
more wine, but that he should be glad of some 
good home-brewed, and a pipe. To this De- 
cember acceded, and said he should be happy 
to join him, and he thought his friend March 
would do the same. March having nodded as- 
sent, they set to, anda pretty puffing and blow- 
ing they made among them. April, however, 
continued to drink Madeira, while June, July 
and September, stuck, with exemplary con- 
stancy, to the Burgundy. ; 

After repeated summons to the drawing- 
room, they joined the Ladies at the tea-table. 
November drew herself up, and affected to be 
quite overpowered by the smell of smoke, 
which March, October, and December had 
brought in with them; although it is well 
known that the old lady herself could blow a 
cloud as well as any of them. October seated 
himself by May, and said he hoped that his 
pipe would not have the same effect upon her, 
as upon her aunt; and after having gracefully 
assured him that she was not at all annoyed by 
it, he told her, that he would make her exer- 
cise her own sweet pipe before the evening 
was much older; which, instead of annoying, 
would delight every body. August, a grave 
beauty, al- 
though perhaps un peu pusse, officiated as tea- 
maker. Good-Friday, who by this time had 
recovered the fright into which Shrove-Tues- 
day had thrown her, handed about the toasted 
buns, and Swithin, a servant of July, was em- 
ployed to keep the tea-pot supplied with wa- 
ter, which he too often did to overflowing. 

Tea being over, the old folks went to cards; 
and the young ones, including October, who 
managed to hide his years very successfully, to 
the Piano-forte. May was the Prima Donna, 
and delighted every one, especially poor April, 
who was alternately all smiles and tears, during 
the whole of her performance. October gave 
them a hunting song, which caused even the 
card table to be deserted, and August sang a 
sweet melancholy Ganzonet, which was rap- 
turously encored. April both sang and prayed 
most unmercifully; but the company had an 
ugly trick of yawning over his comic songs, 
and were ready to expire with laughter at his 
pathetics. 

At length, Candlemas having returned from 
seeing old January home, his mistress February 
took leave of the company. April, who wasa 
little the worse for the wine he had drank, in- 
sisted on escorting November; although she 
had several servants in waiting, and her road 
was in an opposite direction to his own! May 
went away in her own carriage, and undertook 
to set June down, who lived very near her. 
The road was hilly and steep, but her coach- 
man, Ascension-day, got the horses very well 
to the top; and July and August both walked 
home, proceeded by a dog-day, with a lighted 
torch. September and October, who were 
next door neighbours, went away in the same 
hackney-coach; and March departed as hecame, 
on the back of a rough Shetland poney. 


In matters of great concern, and which must 
be done, there is no surer argument of a weak 
mind than irresolution; to be undetermined 
where the case is so plain, and the necessity 
sourgent. To be always intending to live a 
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this is as if a man should put off eating, and 
drinking, and sleeping, from one day and night 
to another, till he is starved and destroyed.— 
Tillotson. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


MELANCHOLY acT OF SuIcIDE.—A suicide was 
committed on Friday night, by a fine young woman 
belonging to Calton, said to be a natural daughter of 
a gentleman who had the same fate. On Wednesday 
evening, she and her lover accompanied a happy 
pair, who were so impatient to get married that 
they went to a Justice of the Peace, and on the way, 
the two damsels being together, the one that was 
going to be married proposed to her comrade, that 
if she and her lover (a baker) were willing, they 
might all get united at the same time. This was 
joyfully assented to—the deceased, on giving her 
saying, there is my hand, and heart along 
with it.”? After the conclusion of the civil contract, 
friends were reconciled to the irregular ceremony, 
the usual festivities and jaunting took place, and all 
seemed to go on well; but several slanderous tales 
being circulated, prejudicial to the character of the 
deceased, (said to be the invention of a disappointed 
rival) she being a proud-spirited girl, was much hurt 
in her feelings, and on Friday was very sad and pen- 
sive. In the evening her husband came home, 
when the disagreeable subject was resumed; she 
burst into tears, and sobbing aloud, said she could 
not live under such imputations, and rushed down 
stairs with her hair dishevelled, and in a very agi- 
tated state. On going through the shop of her 
mother, she said to her little cousin, ‘* Notice the 
shop; return in a little, or maybe 
never be batk.”? After some time her absence 
created remark, and her mother became apprehen- 
sive when she heard that she had used these expres- 
sions, and was seen going hurriedly through Well 
street towards the n. ‘** Dear me,” she said, 
‘* whar can that lassie hae gane? it’s raining hard, 
and. she’s nae hap on her, nor onything on her 
head;” and in much anxiety, she cried to her son- 
in-law and niece to proceed with a lantern to the 
green, and examine the water side, to see if there 
was any trace of her, for she was sure that she was 
in Clyde. 

Her np epee increasing, she went to the door 
to see if the messengers were not returned. While 
standing in this situation, she says something gave 
an alarm in the shop as if the counter had split in 
two, when her whole frame trembled, she convul- 
sively clasped her hands, and instinctively said, 
“ My Eliza’s gone!” and she fancies that was the 
hour her daughter had thrown herself into the river. 
Her son-in-law and niece came back, but no trace 
whatever of Eliza could be found. Next morning 
she learned that two masons, in passing through the 
green the preceding night, between eight and nine 
o’clock, met her daughter with her hands rolled in 
her apron, and having a melancholy look. They 
jocularly said, ‘* My lassie, you'll no see him to- 
night,” thinking that she was going to meet her 
sweetheart; but she neither moved her head, nor 
made reply, but went forward with a hurried step.— 
The Clyde was dragged on Saturday for her body, 
but without success. Yesterday morning the drag- 
ging was renewed, when a young man who accom- 
panied her in her marriage jaunt, had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of finding her body nearly oppo- 
site the Humane Society House, about five yards 
from the shore. On carrying her body to the green 
bank, her hands were in the same position across 
her waist, firmly wrapped in her apron, as when 
she left the house. Her husband was so much af- 
fected, that he had to be helped home. On learn- 
ing her untimely fate, the feelings of her mother 
and ali her acquaintance were most acute. She was 
a handsome girl, twenty years of age, and was re- 
marked for her modest, careful and industrious con- 
duct. She was an only child, and assisted her mo- 
ther in her business. —Glasgow Chronicle. 


MATHEWS AND THE FRENCHMAN. 


When Mathews was in Paris, trying to se- 
duce the elephant to desert the Cirque Olym- 
pique. there was much haggling about terms. 
“Four thousand francs per month Soe 
quoth our British mimic ; “ prodigious !”—* But 
think of the applause he will bring down,” cried 
Monsieur. “ Bring down applause !” echoed 
Mathews, eyeing the enormous quadruped, 
“ but he’ll bring down the stage, perhaps.” 
“ Bah!” criedthe Frenchman, “ you must prop 
itup.” “Ah! it will take a great dealto do that, 
cried Mathews, (this far fetched joke was lost 
upon the Gaul.) “Four thousand a month for 
one actor!” ejaculated the Adelphi Momus. 
‘s But consider,” whispered the cunning French- 


let him out.” “‘ Let him out,” echoed 


new life, but never to find time to set about it, 


man, “he is the greatest actor on the stage, 
and when you don’t want him yourself, you may 
athews, 
“‘ why, zounds, he’s too big already; my chief 
difficulty will be to take him in; it will require 
a passage almost as wide as the straits of Do- 
ver to admit him.” The bargain was nearly 
concluded, when the Frenchman insisted as a 


sine qua non that Mathews should pay for the 
policy of insurance for the great quad’s safe ar- 
rival in London. The astonished Manager re- 
treating three steps, shook his head donbting- 
Assurance! my Ged! he'll not do then; 
or I never yet knew an actor succeed in Lon- 
don, who wanted assurance, except my friend 
Yates, and Power of Covent garden. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


THE MOTHER’S MORNING KISS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Come hither, my fair child, and let me kiss 
Thy rosy lips, steep’d in their morning dew; 
And on their brightness gazing, taste that bliss 
A mother feels, when o’er her paptur’d view 
Each beauty riper grows: the graceful hue 

Of health sits blushing on thy tender cheek, 
And in the azure of thine eye’s soft blue 

Floats forms of joy, such as I hope to seek 

In all thy future days: a hope how frail and weak! 


Ah, no!—the current of thy after years 

Can never flow so pure as at its spring; 

But in its silent progress downwards, tears 

Will mingle too, and all their wormwood bring. 
I trembling think affliction’s deepest sting 

May pierce thy soul, when she around whose form 
Thy little arms in playful fondness cling, 

Can offer thee no more her bosom warm 

To solace all thy woes, and shield thee from the storm! 


That rose—queen of the blooming coronal 

Of wild flowers waving in thy golden hair— 

Behold how soon its robes of damask fall, 

And cease to shed their perfume on the air, 

Leaving the parent tendril lone and bare! 

Alas! the ills which wait thee in life’s scene 

May in that flower their darken’d emblem bear, 

When blighted hopes of joy, with pangs unseen, 

—- thy young virgin cheek, and steal its ripen’d 
sheen! 


My arg heart in melancholy mood 
Itself with fancied agony is rending; 

Let me no longer o’er such phrenzies brood, 

But watch thee; my sweet love, whilst lowly bend- 


ing, 
Thou lispest forth thy morning prayer,—and blend- 
in 
With thy peighe poy glance such radiance mild, 
in 


It seems as i ee from Heaven descending 

(Fair Iris of my life!) an angel smiled, 

And =~ peace and joy—Oh! thou art safe my 
child. 


TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 


It is generally understood that, of the forty- 
five tragedies, comedies, &c., which our immor- 
tal poet has written, none of them cost him the 
one-half of the labor and expense in their compo- 
sition which did the celebrated tragedy of Mac- 
beth. There is a general tradition in this part 
of the country—although we have no recollec- 
tion of having seen the circumstance stated in 
print—that our illustrious bard made a journey 
to the north of Scotland for the purpose of wit- 
nessing with his own eyes the scenes of the 
more eventful deeds of his hero, and in order 
to learn as many incidents as possible for the 
construction of his tragedy. Be this as it may, 
we are inclined to think that Shakspeare has 
somewhat overcoloured the dark shades in the 
history of his hero,—not intentionally, but from 
misinformation. 

We have been favoured by a gentleman with 
the perusal ofa rare and curious work, written 
in the reign of James the First, most probable 
in the year 1420-21, entitled ‘ De Orygynaly 
Cronikil of Scotland, be Andrew of W yntown, 
Priowr of Sanct Serfis Ynche, in Loch Levyn.’ 
Of this work only one edition, we believe, has 
ever been printed; and this one was under the 
editionship of Mr. David M*Pherson. Mr. M‘- 
Pherson is of opinion that his authoris invaria- 
bly accurate and faithful in the information he 
communicates. If so, Macbeth cannot have 
been that monster in the human form, which 
Shakspeare and others before and after him 
have represented him to have been. 

_The story regarding Macbeth’s miraculous 
birth, which is still credited, was currently re- 
ported in Wynton’s time; but this ancient Scot- 
tish historian flatly contradicts it, and affirms, 
to use his own characteristic language, that 
Macbeth’s ‘ Get was kyndly as other men’s.’ 
‘To the report respecting Macbeth’s supernatu- 
ral birth, which these who believed it attribut- 
ed to the agency of the devil, Wynton ascribes 
the otherstories which were circulated deroga- 
te Mis character. 

he only atrocious crime which, according 
to our historian, Macbeth ever committed, was 


the murder of his predecessor; while in order 
to counterbalance it, he made a journey to 
Rome, for religious purposes, and actually dis- 
tributed so much money among the poor in the 
‘eternal city,’ that his charitable actions were 
scarcely inferior to those of the wealthy pil- 
gr:ms who flocked to it from al] quarters of the 
world—a circumstance which, while it consti- 
tutes one redeeming trait, at least, in the cha- 
racter of Macbeth, constitutes at the same time 
a proof of the opulencé of Scotland even at so 
distant an era of its history.—Elgin Courier. 


Tae Martyrs or St. Sana.—{Fromavisit to 
the Dead Sea, in the New Monthly Magazine.) 
—The second room is smaller, and has no other 
merit than that of being the shrine where re- 
pose the bones of fourteen thousand martyrs. 
They are shown by torch light, through a nar- 
row iron grating. Four of the skulls are ex- 
posed by way of specimen, close to this en- 
trance, in a short wooden trough; I questioned 
the superior rather inconveniently on their 
number, and on the cause of their death. He 
turned a broad excommunicated stare upon 
me, without answering a single word. Every 
one who falls here, be he Christian or Moslem, 
is sure to be a martyr; whether the cause be 
sheep ora tenent of the faith, it is very much the 
same. On leaving the chapel, we descended 
by a variety of doors and stairs, and last by a 
ladder, into the brook Kedron, upon which St. 
Saba stands; and crossing it, which we easily 
did, for it was almost dry, we had a very strik- 
ing view of the Convent. It hangs immediately 
over the bed of the torrent, and ite irregular 
architecture follows the irregularities and in- 
clinations of its exceedingly steep sides. The 
walls are high and solid—an adequate defence 
against the plunderers who invest the adjacent 
county. The church forms the centre of the 
mass. [t is supported externally by heavy 
buttresses, and crowned by a dome. ‘T'wo 
lofty square towers, one within, the other with- 
out the walls, and a long line of battlements, 
give it the appearance ofa fortress. Below,a 
flight of grass grown, disjointed steps, wind 
into the torrent. On all sides are sheets of 
purple looking rocks, dry and bare dotted by 
deserted cells, some painfully dug into the clefts 
of the rocks, others loosely overhanging the 
precipices, and apparently ready every instant, 
with the entire ledge from which they are ex- 
cavated, to crumble and crash below. There 
is no vegetation to rest the eye on but clumps 
of wild tulips and rye grass, starting from the 
ragged cliffs, anda single palm tree in the court 
of the Convent, the leaves of which just peep 
above one of the embrasures. Allthis contrast- 
ing with the gloomy glare of the white walls, 
the silent blue skies above, and the dreary bed 
of the torrent below, incumbered with huge 
masses of dry rock, &c., gives one of the most 
impressive pictures of monastic solitude and 


secret penance which the travelled eye can well 
behold. 


PAINTERS. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Born, I hear, in South Carolina, educated 
partly in England, and partly in Italy; a man of 
high and fine talent, with a show of more na- 
tural fire than he has, and a mixture of pure 
pedantry which he has wit enough to conceal 
by hard work, in such a way that even the 
hard work is not visible to the eye of a common 
observer. He is regarded in England and 
America asone of the best painters alive. When 
his Jacob’s Vision appeared in London, as much 
noise was made about it there, as if a new era 
of the art of prestns was nigh. I have seen 
the picture—I have studied it—and I say that, 
instead of being what it has often been called, 
among the best productions of modern days, it 
is feeble and stiff, though very correct and beau- 
tiful. Jacob is nobody in the foreground, and 
the chief angel, with his wings outspread afar 
off, is, even what the steps are, a failure. But 
the two angels that keep together are very 
much after the quiet, graceful, social] manner 
of Raphael, and the light on the leg of one, is 
beauty. Mr. Allston is now, and long has beem 
employed on a large work, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
or the Handwriting on the Wall, a picture 
which has already been purchased for ten or 


twelve thousand dollars. 
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Allston wants regularity and decision of cha- 
facter,a want which I fear has injured him 
much already, and may eventually destroy him. 
You are to know that he loves liis country with 
i enthusiasm, and that if a single effort were 
enough, he would immolate himself to benefit 

her. If he were in Europe, his magnificent 

wers would make him the boast of America; 

but they require to be drawn out by oposition, 

to be provoked and stimulated by rivalry and 

by encouragement. Here, though the love 

that he has for the art and for his country is 

very strong, they make but occasional appeals 

to his imagination; whereas the love of quiet 

and solitude solicits him continually. The lat- 

ter has already seduced him from an honourable 

rank in London, to remove to the tranquillity 

of Cambridge, and is now about to bury him in 

the seclusion of a country village. I do most 

sincerely mourn over so great a loss; for, so far 

as my judgment is informed, I do consider Alls- 

ton as one of the greatest living painters. I 

know of no other artist who combines so many 

at qualities. It is difficult to say where we 

_ should bestow the greatest praise after consi- 

dering a picture of his—you are in doubt which 

is most excellent, the drawing, the character, 
the effect, the tone, or the colour. 

There was atime when he betrayed some 

littleness in the management of his work—it 

| was the remains of the bad inanner acquired 

in the modern Roman school; but that has now 


‘ 


given place to a bold, decided handling. I say 
this without hesitation, though it may appear 
odd to you, considering the time he has been 
about his great work. The fact is, that he has 


3 that picture. It has been as good as finished 

several times, and several times he has painted 

out a large part of it, as I happened to know, 

in spite of all that could be said or done by the 

few that were permitted to see it. In a word, 

; I do believe that Allston is a great painter, and 

- that his Handwriting on the Wall will be wor- 

4 thy of any a 
be completed.— 


MAartTIN. 


, or of any man, should it ever 


é The most unquestionable evidence of a su- 
y rerior mind,—a mind whose power resides 
, within itself, and is not borrowed merely, or 
that faculty which has been named Inveation. 
; The possession of this high faculty we claim 
for Mr. Martin, almost without a doubt of uni- 
versal concurrence. If his subjects are not all 
such as were never before attempted, they are 
‘= unquestionably treated in a manner totally dif- 
ferent from that of any preceding master.—The 
) late venerable President of the Royal Academy 
ue was among the first to perceive the striking 

¢ 


originality of the young artist’s genius, and with 
a frankness, to predict the splencour 
of his career. It may safely be said that nothiug 


| in Mr Martin’s -vorks'reminds us of the manner of 


Any earlier aivist. His strength is his own, as 
| well as his weakness. He has not caught his 
) light by reflection from any other glory; neither 


is he dark in imitation of any other greatness 
THE CORRESPONDENT. 


obscured. His subjects, and manner, bespeak 
| FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- original power and native impulses. The me- 
chanical processes by which the pencil produces 
its mimicry of form and texture, appear to re- 
semble those of no other painter. ‘His earth, 
his skies, his foliage, his draperies, his architec- 
ture, have attributes all their own. 


THE POLITICIAN. 
Look on this picture.— Hamlet. 

I commend the occasional dedication of 
your columns to the portraiture of charac- 
ter. There is no truth more unquestionafXe, 
than that 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 
No one can contemplate society, without 
being struck with the dependance of man 
on man—a dependance, from which, whe- 
ther galling or grateful, no human destiny 
‘is exempt; since we are forced by the neces- 
sities of our nature to rely thus entirely on 


' covered up five times as much as you see in, 


reflected from others,—is the manifestation of 


with reluctant caution— 
- “Por och! mankind are unco weak, 
And liitle to be trusted !’’ 


The world may be termed, like the ele- 
ments, a good servant, but a hard master. 
Our connection with it, as it is regulated, 
will render us its master or its slave. Al- 
most every nature may, by a proper applica- 
tion of it, be made subservient to our inte- 
rest; and even those, whose adverse dispo- 
sitions cannot gratify a sympathy, with care 
and conduct may be directed to some desired 
result. To direct, we must first know, cha- 
racter; and, whether we desire to advance 
our own designs, or repel those of others, 
this knowledge is indispensable, It is the 
absence of this that causes most of the ills 
that flesh is said to be heir to, but which 
may, nevertheless, be frequently foreseen 
and evaded. But 


“How few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue.” 


We find all mankind assuming mechani- 
cally, without the support or supervision of 
reason, their relative stations in society. 
By consequence, confidence, the creature of 
a moment, scarce survives the caprice that 
created it. ‘‘Wars and rumours of wars” 
disturb the community ; and the inconsistent 
and unharmonious materials of society are 
boiling up in continual agitation. I con- 
sider it a duty, therefore, to practice in our- 
selves, and to encourage in others, the study 
of character. 

As the trusts of a community are greater 
than those of individuals, the price of their 
violation is greater; and the importance of 
vigilance in their concession more vital. 
Whether those trusts are in the gift of per- 
sons who have obtained by some means an 
influence over the people, or remain with 
the unbiassed community itself, the neces- 
sity of caution, and its consequent duty, are 
the same. 

For the purpose of impressing that neces- 
sity, the following sketch is drawn. How- 
ever accurate the picture, the multitude to 
which, in these evil days, it may be applied, 
will prevent the detection or injury of its 
original. 

Parvus (so let us call him) is a politician. 
I will not, therefore, animadvert on private 
offences, though foul and frequent; inas- 
nfuch, as the perfect destitution of every 
moral principle, thus pyoven, does not, ac- 
cording to modern ratiocination, disqualify 
for public confidence. Parvus is alsoa law- 
yer. He has, however, wisely neglected a 
profession where his developed feebleness 
met with contempt and contumely; and 
where repeated instances of dishonourable 
conduct received, wherever known,a me- 
rited meed of scorn and contempt. As a 
pursuit more fitting his genius, he now de- 
dicates his talents to the transaction of the 
people’s affairs. But, blind to his “shining 
merit,’ the people have hithertooverlooked 
him. Knowing,as every one does, his utter 
emptiness of claim, either for past services 
or for power to perform future ones, his pre- 
sumption would appear incredible, did we 


not recollect— 
«: That fools rush in, where angels fear to tread. * 


Remarkable only for the strange dispro- 


portion of his claims and his merits, he is 


universally recognized as one whose desti- 
tutior of principle is harmless only because 
connected with powers as feeble as his pur- 


poses are foul. His fellowship is acknow- 


tion, with a blush, and the honest and 
dignified of either party, turn from him with 
mingled pity and abhorrence. Noone who 
has watched the half-frozen motions of his 
siprit,;who has contemplated the intrinsic im- 
becility of his nature, the puerile and piti- 
ful indications of a partial idiocy incessantly 
exhibited, will wonder that, in herding with 
creatures of a congenial nature, he has sunk 
beneath the companionship of the dignified 
and respectable; and, that even in his own 
circles, his unfortunate mental deficiencies 
are made the subject of continual ridicule 
and amusement. 

In the pursuit of popularity,the impurity 
of his nature prompted him to trouble the 
dirtiest pool of politics. We find him catch- 
ing at the lowest members of the human 
race as the subjects of his statesmanship. 
We see him scraping the foulest sinks of 
depravity, to accumulate a rotten mass of 
putrid populerity. Limited as it is, his in- 
fluence in society is that of a leper, spreading 
political corruption and disease; and his fol- 
lowers are such as no weak scruples can 
check or intimidate. Such are the reptiles 
that crawl for a moment on the sleeping 
** body politic.” For a moment, I say, for 
the community, when roused to a sense of 
degradation, will rise and spurn them with 
loathing. His political life is a tissue of 
treachery and tergiversation. He has prof- 
fered his aid to every party; and though his 
utility was never discovered till the perspi- 
cacity of Patronus drew it from obscurity, 


_yet has his idiot smile beamed on every po- 


litical banner, and his cripple fealty limped 
in the ranks of every party, with a spirit 
whose servility would accomplish what its 
impotency cannot. He has fawned on every 
leader in the country; and though spurned 
time after time, he persevered till he found, 
in Patronus, one whom his meanness and 
depravity did not disgust and offend. By 
him the hartd of fellowship was extended. 
But his party shrunk with abhorrence from 
the association; and, at the election, spoke 
with unexampled severity of the attempt to 
elevate one so weak and worthless, Whin- 
ing with the chastisement, Parvus seeks bis 
employer, and with the brand of popular 
reprehension fresh upon his forehead, is 
hugged to his congenial bosom with pater- 
nal fervour. This political Lazarus, seeking 
the crumbs that fall from the great man’s ta- 
ble, is, despite the people’s will, protected 
and carressed. Let me admonish Patronus, 
that he may be stifled in the foulness he has 
stirred. The opposition of a creature like 
Parvus cannot effect the injury of any one; 
while his fellowship is a stain would soil the 
brightest and best reputation in the commu- 
nity. Demagogues must have their instru- 
ments; but such an one is too feeble to serve 
its employer, and too foul to be used witb- 
out offence. R. T. C. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 1829. 


FOR THE ALBUM. 
THE HISTRIONIC ART. 

If actual utility be the scale by which we 
are to appreciate the importance of human 
vocations and pursuits, the humblest mecha- 
nie art would, certainly, outvie all those 
which have been denominated the polite 
arts—poetry, sculpture, painting—and the 
immortal wreaths which crown the geni- 


‘uses who excel in these last, would fade in 


others, our confidence should be yielded! ledged by the lowest members of his fac- 


the presence of the unpretending taylor, or 
still humbler shoemaker. 

The histrionic art, above all, suffers most 
in illiberal and prejudiced minds, by con- 
sideration of its seemingly comparative in- 
utility. This prejudice, too, has been cor- 
roborated by the derisive wit of Le Sage, 
who, soured by the ill treatment of some in 
this profession, has in revenge, splenetically 
run a muck against the whole body. 

Good acting is.a living comment, an in- 
carnation of the poet’s thoughts; elucidating 
every obscurity, brightening every beauty of 
the drama. The poet represents what men 
say and do under interesting circumstances, 
the actor shows how they say and do. If it 
require imagination in the poet to body 
forth his conceptions, it certainly requires 
no less study of the human character, and 
one would think considerable vigour of fancy 
in the actor to embody and incarnate them. 

All the graces of action and delivery, pro- 
priety of emphasis, flexibility and modula- 
tion of tone, harmony of cadence, melodious 
and distinct articulation, a cultivated voice, 
a commanding figure, propriety, ease and 
grace of gesture—in fine, all the exterior 
accomplishments of the orator, should cen- 
tre in the actor, combined with sound judg- 
ment, discriminating accumen, and nice 
perception of the fine and delicate shades 
of character, unnoticed by the common ob- 
server: a versatility of genius, as well to 
paint out the fierce, sanguinary, deathful 
ambition of a Richard, as the melancholy 
sentimentality of a wayward, fickle, brain- 
sick Hamlet, as well the impassioned, ten- 
der sadness of a love-crazed Octavian, as 
the sprightly elegance, and courtly gayety 
of a bland and gentle Lothario. He should 
superadd to all this, the most scrupulous at- 
tention tostage minutiz, and the most exact 
and minute advertence to orthoepy. Shall 
it, then, be said, that the histrionic is the 
lowest in the:scale of the liberal arts? that 
it requires merely the talent of mimickry, 
which the ape possesses in common with the 
actor? 

** But,” exclaims the anti-histrionic cham- 
pion, ‘‘ from Roscius to Kean inclusive, if 
we except Garrick and Macklin, there is 
not one actor of note, who has left behind 
him, to approve his genius, a single memo- 
rial out of the line of his profession; and, 
what indelibly stamps it low-thoughted buf- 
foonery, the brighes tdramatic geniuses the 
world can boast, Shakspeare and Otway, 
even Savage, though blest with a fine exte- 
rior, have been utterly unsuccessful in it. 
Goldsmith, the most agreeable and attic of 
the English writers, was destitute of even 
ordinary colloquial powers—Rosseau, the 
most ardent and glowingly eloquent of the 
French writers, was notoriously deficient in 
oratory; yet shall oratory be despised on 
this account? Pitt and Fox were bad wri- 
ters, therefore is good composition to be 
slighted? Cromwell, whose abilities as a 
statesman and soldier are universally con- 
ceded, was unable to impart his sentiments 
with any degree of elegance or perspicuity, 
either orally or in writing. Titian, Ra- 
phael, Velasquez, Vandyke, Hogarth, Rom- 
ney, live only in the remembrance of pos- 
terity by the monuments of their skill in 


their art; yet shall we deny their preten-_ 
sions to unrivalled excellance and genius? 


No—Providence has diversified human ge- 
nius by an infinite variety of talent, and 
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each is apt to form an exaggerated estimate 
of his own particular cast, and to depreciate 
the lot assigned to others. The poet af- 
fects to despise the erudite trifles of the ma- 
thematician ; the mathematician sees no pos- 
sible pleasure or good in any thing but a 
demonstration; the metaphysician views 
every other pursuit with contempt: the po- 
litician laughs at them all,and looks superb- 
ly down upon the whole literary republic 
as a despicable tribe, busied in the pursuit 
of idle bubbles, while he alone is engaged 
in schemes of solid glory, and substantial 
benefit. 

A facetious friend of mine used to tell of 
an old barber who measured every ones’ 
pretensions to merit by the beauty of their 


hair. Sic VIVITUR, ITA MOS EST. 
GARCILLASSO. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpbay, January 2, 1829. 


. TO OUR PATRONS. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the last 
page of the present number, that the pro- 
prietorship of this journal has changed, as 
also has the place of publication. The cir- 
cumstances that have induced this change, 
exist principally in the irregular manner in 
which the paper has been issued, and the 
still more irregular manner in which it has 
been forwarded to distant subscribers. The 
cause for this irregularity, it were invidious 
to mention. It will be sufficient for our 
patrons to know, that hereafter the difficulty 
will be remedied, and to assure them, the 
utmost exertions will be exercised in a laud- 
able effort to regain that confidence in the 
regular receipt of their papers, which the 
mismanagement just alluded to, has par- 
tially destroyed. 

The editorial conduct of this journal will 
be under the same supervisorship as hereto- 
fore. No relaxation of effort on the part of 
the Editor will take place, but every energy 
of his mind shall be employed, in an attempt 
to render the work, at least, equal to the 
favourable approbation of his contempora- 
ries. 

Some slight change, as will be perceived, 
has taken place in the form of the journal, 
but none that will be objected to, we trust, 
or that will render the work less adapted 
for binding, Or acceptable to the general 
reader. 

The embellishments that have hitherto 
been so frequently promised—that is, quar- 
terly copper-plate engravings, title page, 
&e., shall hereafter accompany the work. 
In evidence of this, with the present num- 
ber is furnished a title page. 

The literary department of this journal 
shall embrace some of the productions of 
our most talented and popular writers, and 
the chief design of the Editor shall be, to 
furnish such articles as shall both instruct 
and amuse, please and enlighten. 

_ We trust these arrangements are such as 
will, at least, not be found objectionable, if 
they shall not be deemed advantageous, and 
we are willing to hazard the-future patro- 
nage of the establishment on the future con- 
duct of the publication. 


Remittances.—It_ is indispensable, that 
such of our subscribers, as have not settled 
for the second or third volumes of this jour- 


lutely necessary to the entire success of the 
paper that payments be made more promptly 
than heretofore. We have not been so ur- 
gent in this matter as we would have been, 
had the paper been published with becom- 
ing regularity; but as we have adjusted this 
difficulty, no excuse car now be offered, 
why the advance payments, as well as the 
old arrearages, should not be forwarded 
with equally becoming despatch. 

The fourth volume—With the present 
number, the fourth volume is recommenced. 
This measure has been resorted to, simply 
that there have been various delinquencies 
in the receipt of several numbers during the 
previous progress of the fourth volume, 21d 


_| because the first of January is a far more 


preferable period for the commencement of 
a volume than any other. Those indivi- 
duals who have paid in adyance for the 
fourth volume, will not be held responsible 
for the nine numbers already issued—con- 
quently the date of their subscriptions will 
be with that of the present number. To 
those who have not paid for the fourth vo- 
lume, the like favour is extended, as some- 
what of an apology for any previous remiss- 
ness. Wetrust this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory, and induce such as have ne- 
glected to forward what they justly owe the 
establishment, to do so immediately. 


is We respectfully solicit those to whom 
this number is sent, to continue or become 
our patrons. The work is afforded at a 
cheaper rate than any publication, issued 
in equal style, in this country—or probably 
in Great Britain. The proprietor bas many 
facilities for rendering it valuable, not pos- 
sessed by the ordinary publishers of news- 
papers, and he is every way capable of re- 
deeming any promises he may hold out to, 
or expectation that may be anticipated by 
the public. Capability in this point is, as 
past experience teaches us, a great matter; 
and we, therefore, again solicit all our good 
subscribers to continue so, and all bad sub- 
scribers, by paying up their arrearages, to 
become good ones. Those, however, who 
are still reluctant, or who feel disposed to 
receive the work without paying for it, will 
do us a favour by returning this number, 
simply enclosing the name and’place of re- 
sidence. 

{iS The present number will be sent to 
many individuals whose namesare not num- 
bered among the list of our subscribers, but 
who have been patrons of some previous vo- 
lume of the publication. We shall be glad 
if they will resume the work, especially the 
members of the Senate and Eouse of Re- 
presentatives. 


“$= Our subscribers in Washington, D. C. 
‘will be particular to pay no monies on ac- 
count of this establishmont to Mr. John 
Cromwell, formerly our agent in that city. 


{ig Arrangements will be made imme- 
diately, by which our patrons in New York 
city, will receive their papers with prompt- 
ness and regularity. 


Agents—Those of our agents, who have 
made any collections or received any names 
for this journal, are earnestly requested to 
forward the same immediately, that the ne- 


nal, should do so immediately, as it is abso- 


| cessary entries and credits be made. 


have received several letters complaining 
of the non-reception of this journal, We 
would reply to these correspondents seve- 
rally, but we refer them to the explanations 
given above, in satisfaction of their respec- 
tive queries. sys 
To our literary correspondents we are 
under more than ordinary obligations— 
thank them for their favours, and solicit a 
continuation of the same; trusting, hereaf- 
ter, such valuable gems shall not so long 
be withheld from public admiration. 
Exchange papers —To our contemporaries 
throughout the country we owe many thanks 
for the prompt manner in which they gave 
publicity to the last prospectus we forward- 
ed them. We ask a similar favour in re- 
ference to the advertisement, which accom- 
panies this number, respectfully requesting 
them to mark the advertisement, when the 
paper is sent on for exchange. 


The collision in the New York City Council, oc- 
casioned by the attempted election of a new Mayor, 
still occupies no small share of the papers of that 
city. The question agitated is the claim of two 
individuals to a seat—the Mayor asserts his right 
to vote, which will produce a tie. Eight of the 


| members of the board have seceded,—and yesterday 


addressed the following letter to the acting Mayor. 


‘¢ Sir—Having much reason to think that a deli- 

berate plan has been formed, to violate the estab- | 
lished rights and usages of the Corporation, and by 

your claiming, and as we suppose, usurping, a right 
to vote in cases, where it never has been exercised 

by your predecessors, we feel it our duty to declare 
our intention to oppose that measure, and to sup- 
port what we consider our just rights. We shall 

also expect, before WE RETURN, that the uni- 
form practice of the Board will be conformed to, 

respecting the vote of the presiding Officer, until a 
legal decision to the contrary shall have been ob- 

tained. Weare conscious we are doing our duty, 

and defending our rights; we console ourselves with 
the reflection, that the evils (referring to the evils 
of not forming a Board) will not justly be imputed 
to us. Yours, respectfully, &e. 


(Here follow the names of the seceders. ] 


After a prolonged discussion, in which several 
aldermen of the different wards took an active part, 
and in which they were often cheered by the crowd 
that had collected around the scene of their delibe- 
rations, the mayor reappeared in his seat, and extend- 
ed an adjournment to Monday next, when it is-pro- 
bable the angry debate wili be again renewed. 

It is stated in the Pennsylvania Reporter, that 
Benjamin W. Richards, and Henry Toland, Esqrs. 
elected by the House of Representatives as Direc- 
tors of the Bank of Pennsylvania, decline accepting 
the appointment. 

The navigation of the canal, we learn, has been 
suspended between Middletown and Philadelphia 
for the-season. The water is still in the canal, be- 
tween Clark’s Ferry and the former place. 


It is stated in the Washington papers that the 
Hon. Joseph Gales, mayor of that city, has received 
a letter from the Hon. Richard Rush, the agent for 
the corporation of that city in Europe, stating that 
he had negotiated a loan of a million of dollars, for 
the benefit of the corporation, to pay its subscription 
to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


“* Estelle.’—The Baltimore Emerald is 
correct. Miss Bogart, the lady who writes 
over the signature of Estelle, is one of the 
sweetest and most feeling writers in our 
country. Her contributions, in no incon- 
siderable degree, enhance the value of our 
pages. Still, whilst we are happy to say thus 
much for Estelle, we still hold to our origi- 
nal notion in reference to “ Henriqueta,”’ 
from whose pen we shall give an excellent 


article in our next, 


Correspondents.—Within a month past we | 


Devereaux.—Some one or two of the daily 
journals have echoed the opinion uttered by 
the London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial, to wit— Devereaux is a fail- 
ure.” We should like to make a failure of 
the kind. Truly, these critics are full of 
wisdom to overflowing! Never did a work 
issue from the press, which has better at- 
tained and retained popularity, than that to 
which we refer. It betrays more intellect 
throughout one chapter than all the mental 
rays of these editorial wiseacres constel- 
lated with one paragraph, even if that para- 
graph should be placed in competition with 
any single sentence of said chapter. A 
failure, forsooth! What shall Cooper’s last 
production be called, if Devereaux is brand- 
ed a failure? In the language of honest 
Pat, “jist nothing at all!” 


J. O. Rockwell.—This talented young gen- 


}tleman at present occupies the editorial 


chair of the Providence Patriot, « journal 
which cannot fail to flourish under his 
auspices. Our friend Southworth, of the 
Subaltern, has been exceedingly illiberal, 
when noticing this circumstance. Rock- 
well is a ready, and frequently, a happy 
writer—posseses genius, and only requires 
care and application to render him an hon 
our and an ornament to the editorial corps. 
We have no question but the Patriot will 
become a journal of considerable note, if he 
continues to manage it. He has our heartiest 
wishes for his success. . 


The New England Weekly Review fiour- 
ishes abundantly. So it deserves to do. 
Prentice is a fellow of sterling genius, de- 
spite of the insinuation held out by Willis, 
that he is no gentleman. After our latter 
friend having publicly confessed himself a 
most exquisite dandy, we are not so much 
is neither dandyish in soul or person. But 
shamefully —nay, unmanfully—and we are 
not surprised, that the hostile breach should 
be widened between these two accomplish- 
ed editors. 


S. L. Fairfield has publicly denied being 
the author of a violent letter, sometime since 
published in the Boston Traveller. He bas 
also published a letter, controverting the 
charges preferred against him, by the Edi- 
tor of the Providence Subaltern. He,some 
weeks since, was employed as Editor of the 
New York Cabinet, but has relinquished 
that vocation—cause unknown. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The American Monthly Magazine for De- 
cember lies before us. It is a goodly work, 
and one that from us,seldom meets with other 
than kind greetings. It strikes us, the me- 
chanical workmanship and general appear- 
ance of this number, are particularly com- 
mendable. Difficult as we know it is to 
have our own bantling fashioned in such 
guise as to win favour in a lady’s eye, we 
deem Willis especially fortunate in the 
taste of his publishers. Manner is almost 
every thing now a-days—witness the An- 
nuals! But to the matter! The article on 
** Authorship,” which leads the number, is 
excellent! We like the tone of this writer 
much. He is an acquisition to the Maga- 
zine, fearful as we have been once or twice 


in praising him, that ’twas our ‘atucient 


startled at his idea of George, who in truth, 


the truth is, the Review has abused Willis. 
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Allston wants regularity and decision of cha- 
racter,a want which I fear has injured him 
much already, and may eventually destroy him. 
You are to know that he loves his country with 
enthusiasm, and that if a single effort were 
enough, he would immolate himself to benefit 
her. If he were in Europe, his magnificent 
powers would make him the boast of America; 
but they require to be drawn out by oposition, 
to be provoked and stimulated by rivalry and 
by encouragement. Here, though the love 
that he has for the art and for his country is 
very strong, they make but occasional appeals 
to his imagination; whereas the love of quiet 
and solitude solicits him continually. The lat- 
ter has already seduced him from an honourable 
rank in London, to remove to the tranquillity 
of Cambridge, and is now about to bury him in 
the seclusion of a country village. I do most 
sincerely mourn over so great a loss; for, so far 
as my judgment is informed, I do consider Alls- 
ton as one of the greatest living painters. I 
know of no other artist who combines so many 

eat qualities. It is difficult to say where we 
should bestow the greatest praise after consi- 
dering a picture of his—you are in doubt which 
is most excellent, the drawing, the character, 
the effect, the tone, or the colour. 

There was atime when he betrayed some 
littleness in the management of his work—it 
was the remains of the bad manner acquired 
in the modern Roman school; but that has now 
given place to a bold, decided handling. I say 
this without hesitation, though it may appear 
odd to you, considering the time he has been 
about his great work. The fact is, that he has 
covered up five times as much as you see in 
that picture. It has been as good as finished 
several times, and several times he has painted 
out a large part of it, as I happened to know, 
in spite of all that could be said or done by the 
few that were permitted to see it. In a word, 
I do believe that Allston is a great painter, and 
that his Handwriting on the Wall will be wor- 
thy of any age, or of any man, should it ever 
be completed.— London Mag. 


Martin. 


The most unquestionable evidence of a su- 
perior mind,—a mind whose power resides 
within itself, and is not borrowed merely, or 
reflected from others,—is the manifestation of 
that faculty which hes been named Invention. 
The possession of this high faculty we claim 
for Mr. Martin, almost without a doubt of uni- 
versal concurrence. If his subjects are not all 
such as were never before attempted, they are 
unquestionably treated in a manner totally dif- 
ferent froin that of any preceding masier.—The 
late venerable President of the Royal Academy 
was among the first to perceive the striking 
originality of the young artist’s genius, and with 
a generous frankness, to predict the splendour 
of his career. It may safely be said that nothing 
in Mr Martin’s worksreminds us of the manner of 
any earlier artist. His strength is his own, as 
well as his weakness. He has not caught his 
light by reflection from any other glory; neither 
is he dark in imitation of any other greatness 
obscured. His subjects, and manner, bespeak 
original power and native impulses. The me- 
chanical processes by which the pencil produces 
its mimicry of form and texture, appear to re- 
semble those of no other painter. His earth, 
his skies, his foliage, his draperies, his architec- 
ture, have attributes all their own. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE POLITICIAN. 
Look on this picture.— Hamlet. 

I commend the occasional dedication of 
your columns to the portraiture of charac- 
ter. There is no truth more unquestionable, 
than that 

“'The proper study of mankind is man.” 
No one can contemplate society, without 
being struck with the dependance of man 
on man—a dependance, from which, whe- 
ther galling or grateful, no human destiny 
is exempt; since we are forced by the neces- 
sities of our nature to rely thus entirely on 


others, our confidence shouldbe yielded 


with reluctant caution— 
“ For och! mankind are unco wea| 
And little to be trusted !”’ 


The world may be termed, Ikke the ele- 
ments, a good servant, but a hrd master. 


will render us its master or itsslave. Al- 
most every nature may, bya proper applta- 
tion of it, be made subservient © our Bte- 
rest; and even those, whose adrerse d8po- 
sitions cannot gratify a sympathy, withcare 
and conduct may be directed te some déired 
result. To direct, we must first know|cha- 
racter; and, whether we desire to s;dwnce 
our own designs, or repel those of ohers, 
this knowledge is indispensable, It b the 
absence of this that causes most Of tle ills 
that flesh is said to be heir to,but yhich 
may, nevertheless, be frequently forseen 
and evaded. But | 


* How few 

Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue.”’ | 

We find all mankind assuming meqani- 
cally, without the support or supervispn of 
reason, their relative stations in sdiety. 
By consequence, confidence, the Sele of 
a moment, scarce survives tue capric that 
created it. ‘‘Wars and rumours of vars” 
disturb the community ; and the inconjstent 
and unharmonious materials of sociey are 
boiling up in continual agitation. | con- 
sider it a duty, therefore, to practice 4 our- 
selves, and to encourage in others, th¢tud y 


of character. 

As the trusts of a community are geater 
than those of individuals, the price o their 
violation is greater; and the importace of 
vifllance in their concession morevital. 
Whether those trusts are in the gift if per- 
sons who have obtained by sotke mens an 
influence over the people, or bet with 
the unbiassed community itself, the heces- 
sity of caution, and its consequent dty, are 
the same. | 

For the purpose of impressing thaf neces- 
sity, the following sketch is drawn, How- 
ever accurate the picture, the multitude to 
which, in these evil days, it may be jpplied, 
will prevent the detection or injufy of its 
original. | 
Parvus (so let us call him) isa pditicten. 
I will not, therefore, animadvert or private 
offences, though foul and frequejt; inas- 
much, as the perfect destitution pf every 
moral principle, thus proven, does not, ac- 
cording to modern ratiocination, dsqualify 
for public confidence. Parvus isakoa law- 
yer. He has, however, wisely nejlected a 
profession where bis developed flebleness 
met with contempt and contuntly; and 
where repeated instances of dishgiourable 
conduct received, wherever known,a me- 
rited meed of scorn and contemp. As a 
pursuit more fitting his genius, henow de- 
dieates his talents to the transactim of the 
people’s affairs. But, blind to his ‘shining 
merit,” the people have hitherto overlooked 
him. Knowing,as every one dovs, his utter 
emptiness of claim, either for p#t services 
or for power to perform future ores, his pre- 
sumption would appear incredille, did we 


not recollect— 
‘: That fools rush in, where angels fear tctread ’ 


Remarkable only for the strarge dispro- 
portion of his claims and his mirits, he is 
universally recognized as one whose desti- 
tution of principle is harmless orly because 
connected with powers as feebleas his pur- 


poses are foul, His fellowship s acknow- 


Our connection with it, as it ij regulated, | 


ledged by the lowest members of his fac- 
tion, with a blush, and the honest and 
| dignified of either party, turn from him with 
mingled pity and abhorrence. Noone who 
has watched tbe half-frozen motions of his 
_siprit,who has contemplated the intrinsic im- 
‘becility of his nature, the puerile and piti- 
ful indications of a partial idiocy incessantly 
exhibited, will wonder that, in herding with 
creatures of a congeniai nature, he has sunk 
beneath the companionship of the dignified 
and respectable; and, that even in his own 
circles, his unfortunate mental deficiencies 
are made the subject of continual ridicule 
and amusement. 

In the pursuit of popularity, the impurity 
of his nature prompted him to trouble the 
dirtiest poolof politics. We find him catch- 
ing at the lowest members of the human 
race as the subjects of his statesmanship. 
We see him scraping the foulest sinks of 
depravity, to accumulate a rotten mass of 
putrid popularity. Limited as it is, his in- 
fluence in society is that of a leper, spreading 
political corruption and disease; and his fol- 
lowers are such as no weak scruples can 
check or intimidate. Such are the reptiles 
that crawl for a moment on the sleeping 
* body politic.” -For a moment, I say, for 
the community, when roused to a sense of 
degradation, will rise and spurn them with 
loathing. His political life is a tissue of 
treachery and tergiversation. He has prof- 
fered his aid to every party; and though his 
utility was never discovered till the perspi- 
cacity of Patronus drew it from obscurity, 
yet bas his idiot smile beamed on every po- 
litical banner, and his cripple fealty limped 
in the ranks of every party, with a spirit 
whose servility would accomplish what its 
impotency cannot. He has fawned on every 
leader in the country; and though spurned 
time after time, he persevered till he found, 
in Patronus, one whom his meanness and 
depravity did not disgust and offend. By 
him the hand of fellowship was extended. 
But his party shrunk with abhorrence from 
the association; and, at the election, spoke 
with unexampled severity of the attempt to 
elevate one so weak and worthless. Whin- 
ing with the chastisement, Parvus seeks his 
employer, and with the brand of popular 
reprehension fresh upon his forehead, is 
hugged to his congenial bosom with pater- 
nal fervour. This political Lazarus, seeking 
the crumbs that fall from the great man’s ta: 
ble, is, despite the people’s will, protected 
and carressed. Let me admonish Patronus, 
that he may be stifled in the foulness he has 
stirred. The opposition of a creature like 
Parvus cannot effect the injury of any one; 
while his fellowship is a stain would soil the 
brightest and best reputation in the commu- 
nity. Demagogues must have their instru- 
ments; but such an one is too feeble to serve 
its employer, and too foul to be used with- 
out offence. ma. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1829. 


FOR THE ALBUM. 
THE HISTRIONIC ART. 

If actual utility be the scale by which we 
are to appreciate the importance of human 
vocations and pursuits, the humblest mecha- 
nic art would, certainly, outvie all those 
which have been denominated the polite 
arts—poetry, sculpture, painting—and the 
immortal wreaths which crown the geni- 


uses who excel in these last, would fade in 


the presence of the unpretending taylor, or 
still humbler shoemaker. 

The histrionic art, above all, suffers most 
in illiberal and prejudiced minds, by con- 
sideration of its seemingly comparative in- 
utility. This prejudice, too, has been cor- 
roborated by the derisive wit of Le Sage, 
who, soured by the ill treatment of some in 
this profession, has in revenge, splenetically 
run a muck against the whole body. 

Good acting is a living comment, an in- 
carnation of the poet’s thoughts; elucidating 
every obscurity, brightening every beauty of 
the drama. The poet represents what men 
say and do under interesting circumstances, 
the actor shows how they say and do. If it 
require imagination in the poet to body 
forth his conceptions, it certainly requires 
no less study of the human character, and 
one would think considerable vigour offancy 
in the actor to embody and incarnate them. 

All the graces of action and delivery, pro- 
priety of emphasis, flexibility and modula- 
tion of tone, harmony of cadence, melodious 
and distinct articulation, a cultivated voice, 
a commanding figure, propriety, ease and 
grace of gesture—in fine, all the exterior 
accomplishments of the orator, should cen- 
tre in the actor, combined with sound judg- 
ment, discriminating accumen, and nice 
perception of the fine and delicate shades 
of character, unnoticed by the common ob- 
server: a versatility of genius, as well to 
paint out the fierce, sanguinary, deathful 
ambition of a Richard, as the melancholy 
sentimentality of a wayward, fickle, brain- 
sick Hamlet, as well the impassioned, ten- 
der sadness of a love-crazed Octavian, as 
the sprightly elegance, and courtly gayety 
of a bland and gentle Lothario. He should 
superadd to all this, the most scrupulous at- 
tention to stage minutiz, and the most exact 
and minute advertence to orthoepy. Shall 
it, then, be said, that the histrionic is the 
lowest in the scale of the liberal arts? that 
it requires mérely the talent of mimickry, 
which the ape possesses in common with the 
actor? 

* But,” exclaims the anti-histrionic cham- 
pion, ‘‘ from Roscius to Kean inclusive, if 
we except Garrick and Macklin, there is 
not one actor of note, who has left behind 
him, to approve his genius, a single memo- 
rial out of the line of his profession; and, 
what indelibly stamps it low-thoughted buf 
foonery, the brighes tdramatic geniuses the 
world can boast, Shakspeare and Otway, 
even Savage, though blest with a fine exte- 
rior, have been utterly unsuccessful in it. 
Goldsmith, the most agreeable and attic of 
the English writers, was destitute of even 
ordinary colloquial powers—Rosseau, the 
most ardent and glowingly eloquent of the 
French writers, was notoriously deficient in 
oratory; yet shall eratory be despised on 
this account? Pitt and Fox were bad wri- 
ters, therefore is good composition to be 
slighted? Cromwell, whose abilities as a 
statesman and soldier are universally con- 
ceded, was unable to impart his sentiments 
with any degree of elegance or perspicuity, 
either orally or in writing. Titian, Ra- 
phael, Velasquez, Vandyke, Hogarth, Rom- 
ney, live only in the remembrance of pos- 
terity by the monuments of their skill in 
their art; yet shall we deny their preten- 
sions to unrivalled excellance and genius? 
No—Providence has diversified human ge- 
nius by an infinite variety of talent, and 
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each is apt to form an exaggerated estimate 
of his own particular cast, and to depreciate 
the lot assigned to others. The poet af- 
fects to despise the erudite trifles of the ma- 
thematician; the mathematician sees no pos- 
sible pleasure or good in any thing but a 
demonstration; the metaphysician views 
every other pursuit with contempt: the po- 
litician laughs at them all, and looks superb- 
ly down upon the whole literary republic 
as a despicable tribe, busied in the pursuit 
of idle bubbles, while he alone is engaged 
in schemes of solid glory, and substantial 
benefit. 

A facetious friend of mine used to tell of 
an Old barber who measured every ones’ 
pretensions to merit by the beauty of their 


hair. Src vVIVITUR, ITA MOS EST. 
GABCILLASSO. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SaTuRDAY, January 2, 1830. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the first 
page of the present number, that the pro- 
prietorship of this journal has changed, as 
also has the place of publication. The cir- 
cumstances that have induced this change, 
exist principally in the irregular manner in 
which the paper has been issued, and the 
still more irregular manner in which it has 
been forwarded to distant subscribers. The 
cause for this irregularity, it were invidious 
to mention. It will be sufficient for our 
patrons to know, that hereafter the difficulty 
will be remedied. and to assure them, the 
utmost exertions will be exercised in a laud- 
able effort to regain that confidence in the 
regular receipt of their papers, which the 
mismanagement just alluded to, has par- 
tially destroyed. | 

The editorial conduct of this journal will 
be under the same supervisorship as hereto- 
fore. No relaxation of effort on the part of 
the Editor will take place, but every energy 
of his mind shall be employed, in an attempt 
to render the work, at least, equal to the 
favourable approbation of his contempora- 
ries. 

Some slight change, as will be perceived, 
has taken place in the form of the journal, 
but none that will be objected to, we trust, 
or that will render the work less adapted 
for binding, or acceptable to the general 
reader. 

The embellishments that have hitherto 
been so frequently promised—that is, quar- 
terly copper-plate engravings, title page, 
&c., shall hereafter accompany the work. 
In evidence of this, with the present num- 
ber is furnished a title page. 

The literary department of this journal 
shall embrace some of the productions of 
our most talented and popular writers, and 
the chief design of the Editor shall be. to 
furnish such articles as shall both instruct 
and amuse, please and enlighten. 

We trust these arrangements are such as 
will, at least, not be found objectionable, if 
they shall not be deemed advantageous, and 
we are willing to hazard the future patro- 
nage of the establishment on the future con- 
duct of the publication. 


Remittances—It is indispensable, that 
_such of our subscribers, as have not settled 
for the second or third volumes of this jour- 
nal, should do so immediately, as it is abso- 


lutely necessary to the entire success of the 
paper that payments be made more promptly 
than heretofore. We have not been so ur- 
gent in this matter as we would have been, 
had the paper been published with becom- 
ing regularity; but as we have adjusted this 
difficulty, no excuse can now be offered, 
why the advance payments, as well as the 
old arrearages, should not be forwarded 
with equally becoming despatch. 

The fourth volume——With the present 
number, the fourth volume is recommenced. 
This measure has been resorted to, simply 
that there have been various delinquencies 
in the receipt of several numbers during the 
previous progress of the fourth volume, and 
because the first of January is a far more 
preferable period for the commencement of 
a volume than any other. Those indivi- 
duals who have paid in advance for the 
fourth volume, will not be held responsible 
for the nine numbers already issued—con- 
quently the date of their subscriptions will 
be with that of the present number. To 
those who have not paid for the fourth vo- 
lume, the like favour is extended, as some- 
what of an apology for any previous remiss- 
ness. Wetrust this arrangement will prove 
satisfactory, and induce such as have ne- 


glected to forward what they justly owe the 
establishment, to do so immediately. 


i= We respectfully solicit those to whom 
this number is sent, to continue or become 
our patrons. The work is afforded at a 
cheaper rate than any publication, issued 
in equal style, in this country—or probably 
in Great Britain. The proprietor bas many 
facilities for rendering it valuable, not pos- 
sessed by the ordinary publishers of news- 
papers, and he is every way capable of re- 
deeming any promises he may hold out to, 
or expectation that may be anticipated by 
the public. Capability in this point is, as 
past experience teaches us, a great matter; 
and we, therefore, again solicit all our good 
subscribers to continue so, and all bad sub- 
scribers, by paying up their arrearages, to 
become good ones. Those, however, who 
are still reluctant, or who fee] disposed to 
receive the work without paying for it, will 
do us a favour by returning this number, 
simply enclosing the name and place of re- 
sidence. 


{i= The present number will be sent to 
many individuals whose namesare not num- 
bered among the list of our subscribers, but 
who have been patrons of some previous vo- 
lume of the publication. 


members of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives. 


fg» Our subscribers in Washington, D. C. 
will be particular to pay no monies on ac- 
count of this establishmont to Mr. John 
Cromwell, formerly our agent in that city. 


{iG Arrangements will be made imme- 
diately, by which our patrons in New York 
city, will receive their papers with prompt- 
ness and regularity. 


Agents.—Those of our agents, who have 
made any collections or received any names 
for this journal, are earnestly requested to 
forward the same immediately, that the ne- 
cessary eutries and credits be made. 


Correspondents.—W ithin a month past we 
have received several letters complaining 
of the non-reception of this journal. We 
would reply to these correspondents seve- 
rally, but we refer them to the explanations 
given above, in satisfaction of their respec- 
tive queries. 

To our literary correspondents we are 
under more than ordinary obligations— 
thank them for their favours, and solicit a 
continuation of the same; trusting, hereaf- 
ter, such valuable gems shall not so long 
be withheld from public admiration. 


Exchange papers.—To our contemporaries 
throughout the country we owe many thanks 
for the prompt manner in which they gave 
publicity to the last prospectus we forward- 
ed them. We ask a similar favour in re- 
ference to the advertisement, which accom- 
panies this number, respectfully requesting 
them to mark the advertisement, when the 
paper is sent on for exchange. 


The collision in the New York City Council, oc- 
casioned by the attempted election of a new Mayor, 
still occupies no small share of the papers of that 
city. The question agitated is the claim of two 
individuals to a seat—the Mayor asserts his right 
to vote, which will produce a tie. Eight of the 
members of the board have seceded,—and yesterday 
addressed the following letter to the acting Mayor. 


, Sir—Having much reason to think that a deli- 
berate plan has been formed, to violate the estab- 
lished rights and usages of the Corporation, and by 
your claiming, and as we suppose, usurping, a right 
to vote in cases, where it never has been exercised. 
by your predecessors, we feel it our duty to declare 
our intention to oppose that measure, and to sup- 
port what we consider our just rights. We shall 
also expect, before WE RETURN, that the uni- 
form practice of the Board will be a 
respecting the vote of the presiding Officer, until a 
legal decision to the contrary shall have been ob- 
tained. Weare conscious we are doing cur duty, 
and defending our rights; we console ourselves with 
the reflection, that the evils (referring to the evils 
of not forming a Board) will not justly be imputed 
to us. Yours, respectfully, &e. 


[Here follow the names of the seceders. | 


After a prolonged discussion, in which several 
aldermen of the different wards took an active part, 
and in which they were often cheered by the crowd 
that had collected around the scene of their delibe- 
rations, the mayor reappeared in his seat, and extend- 
ed an adjournment to Monday next, when it is pro- 
bable the angry debate will be again renewed. 


It is stated in the Pennsylvania Reporter, that 
Benjamin W. Richards, and Henry Toland, Esqrs. 
elected by the House of Representatives as Direc- 
tors of the Bank of Pennsylvania, decline accepting 
the appointment. 


The navigation of the canal, we learn, has been 
suspended between Middletown and Philadelphia 
for the seasbn. The water is still in the canal, be- 


We shall be glad | 
if they will resume the work, especially the | 


tween Clark’s Ferry and the former place. 


It is stated in the Washington papers that the 
Hon. Joseph Gales, mayor of that city, has reecived 
a letter from the Hon. Richard Rush, the agent for 
the corporation of that city in Europe, stating that 
he had negotiated a loan of a million of dollars, for 
the benefit of the corporation, to pay its subseription 
to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


** Estelle.’—The Baltimore Emerald is 
correct. Miss Bogart, the lady who writes 
over the signature of Estelle, is one of the 
sweetest and most feeling writers in our 
country. Her contributions, in no incon- 
siderable degree, enhance the value of our 
pages. Still, whilst we are happy to say thus 
much for Estelle, we still hold to our origi- 
nal notion in reference to “ Henriqueta,” 
from whose pen we shall give an excellent 


article in our next. 


Devereaux.—Some one or two of the daily 
journals have echoed the opinion uttered by 
the London correspondent of the New York 
Commercial, to wit—* Devereaux is a fail- 
ure.” We should like to make a failure of 
the kind. Truly, these critics are full of 
wisdom to overflowing! Never did a work 
issue from the press, which has better at- 
tained and retained popularity, than that to 
which we refer. It betrays more intellect 
throughout one chapter than all the mental 
rays of these editorial wiseacres constel- 
lated with one paragraph, even if that para- 
graph should be placed in competition with 
any single sentence of said chapter, A 
failure, forsooth! What shall Cooper’s last 
production be called, if Devereaux is brand- 
ed a failure? In the language of honest 
Pat, “‘ jist nothing at all!” 


J. O, Rockwell.—T his talented young gen- 
tleman at present occupies the editorial 
chair of the Providence Patriot, a journal 
which cannot fail to flourish under his 
auspices. Our friend Southworth, of the 
Subaltern, has been exceedingly illiberal, 
when noticing this circumstance. Rock- 


rwell is a ready, and frequently, a happy 
,writer—posseses genius, and only requires 


care and application to render him an hon 
our and an ornament to the editorial corps. 
We have no question but the Patriot will 
become a-journal of considerable note, if he 
continues to manage it. He has our heartiest 
wishes for his success. 


The New England Weekly Review flour- 
ishes abundantly. So it deserves to do. 
Prentice is a fellow of sterling genius, de- 
spite of the insinuation held out by Willis, 
that he is no gentleman. After our latter 
friend having publicly confessed himself a 
most exquisite dandy, we are not so much 
startled at his idea of George, who in truth, 
is neither dandyish in soul or person. But 
the truth is, the Review has abused Willis 
shamefully —nay, unmanfully—and we are 
not surprised, that the hostile breach should 
be widened between these two accomplish- 
ed editors. 


S. L. Fairfield has publicly denied being 
the author ofa violent Ictter,sometime since 
published in the Boston Traveller. He has 
also published a letter, controverting the 
charges preferred against him, by the Edi- 
tor of the Providence Subaltern. He, some 
weeks since, was employed as Editor of the 
New York Cabinet, but has relinquished 
that vocation—cause unknown. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The American Monthly Magazine for De- 
cember lies before us. It is a goodly work, 
and one that from us,seldom meets with other 
than kind greetings. It strikes us, the me- 
chanical workmanship and general appear- 


| ance of this number, are particularly com- 


mendable. Difficult as we know it is to 
have our own bantling fashioned in such 
guise as to win favour in a lady’s eye, we 
deem Willis especially fortunate in the 
taste of his publishers. Manner is almost 
every thing now a-days—witness the An- 
nuals! But to the matter! The article on 
« Authorship,” which leads the number, is 
excellent! We like the tone of this writer 
much. He is an acquisition to the Maga 
zine, fearfulas we have been once or twice 


in praising him, that ’twas our ‘ancient 
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ally,’ Sammy Kettell! Surely, had Sammy 
been eminent at the writing of the English 
Bards, he would bave accompanied Amos 
Cottle down the stream of immortality. 

“ The Last Days of Autumn” is not so 
excellent as the ‘‘ Closing of the Year,” by 
Gamage—the “ Dying Year,” by Brooks— 
or the “ Death of the Flowers,” by Bryant! 
Yet it is a good piece and a strong, and is 
highly creditable to its author, be he friend 
or foe! 

“‘ Salathiel,” a review, is ably done, but 
is by far too fastidious. We consider that 
work as one of the most magnificent produc- 
tions of the human intellect. 

Lines on Autumn,” are somewhat plain- 
tive and melancholy. 

“The Property of Women,” contains 


much that should be circulated among the 
‘gentler creation.” We shall, as soon as’ 
possible, transfer so excellent an article to’ 
our pages. 

“The Tempest,” by J.O. Rockwell. This. 
is an effort of strength and genius, with se-_ 
veral blemishes of carelessness or haste. 
Rockwell has been once or twice rapped 
over the knuckles, good naturedly, in con- 
sequence of his bad rhyme. In the article 
before us, for example, he rhymes “‘ fading” 
with “congregating,” and “prison” with 
‘riven.’ Barring these blemishes, the Tem- 
pest does honour to the writer. 

Tete-a-tete Confessions.”” This paper is 
doubtless by Willis, and is somewhat in the 
fashion of Romeo’s Moonlight Rambles, 
whilome published in this paper. The con- 
fessions contain a dash of exquisite senti- 
ment, and are somewhat touched with 
school-boyism. Some of the poetry with 
which these confessions are interspersed is 
good. 

“ The Dying Boy” is so-soish. ‘* Burke” 
is a valuable paper. “ The Progress of Poe- 
try” has several fine touches, but the mea- 
sure is rather lackadaisical. 

** The Editor’s Table” is the most enter- 
taining and sprightly paper in the number. 
The extracts are reallya banquet. Touch- 
ing some verses headed “‘ My Birth Day,” 
which our friend Watts, of the London Sou- 
venir, had the hardihood to insert among 
the American specimens in his last volume, 
we plead guilty to the sin of having sent 
them “‘o’er the water,” embalmed as they 
were for immortality in the pages of our own | 
resuscitated hebdomedal! The other scrib- 
bler, whose name our friend Willis has so 
cavalierly forgotten, is W. G. Clark; and 
we take it upon ourselves to say, the article 
from his pen, inserted in the Souvenir, is at 
least equal to its contemporary verses. 
There is another passage in the Table which 
we cannot pass by without a tribute of admi-. 
ration. It is the Editor’s description of a 
spring day in December. It is worthy his 
genius—it is worthy the Magazine. 


The Mount Hope Juvenile Gazette is the 
title of a new sheet attempted at Baltimore. 
It has a neat appearance, and is edited by 
one of the students of the Mount Hope Li- 
terary Institution. Hereafter we may speak 
more explicitly of its merits. 

The Genius of Universal Emancipation 
continues to be issued regularly from the 
Baltimore press, and is conducted with more 
than ordinary intelligence and spirit, by 
Messrs. Lundy and Garrison. It is almost 
Supererogatory to mention, that this work 


is devoted to the philanthropic cause of uni- 
versal emancipation. 

The Norristown Free Press is the title of 
a new weekly sheet, the first number of 
which lies before us. It has a neat appear- 
ance, and is edited by Henry S. Bell. 

The Times is the title of a new weekly 
journal, proposals for the publication of 
which, have been issued in this city. It is 
to be conducted by Stephen Simpson. 

The Groten Herald is the title of a new 
journal attempted at Groton, Mass. It is 
published by Messrs. Stacy and Rogers. 
The latter gentleman has been favourably 
recognized asa votary of the muses, and the 
new journal, which lies before us, gives 
happy indications of his talent. 


The Constellation is the title of a new 
weekly journal recently commenced at New 
York. It isconducted by the facetious Dr. 
Greene, formerly of the Berkshire Ameri- 
can, and of a consequence, is an exceeding- 
ly-clever paper. From a late nnmber we 
copy the following specimen of satire. 

LOST IN THE MUD. 


SCENE-—-ONE OF THE PRINCIPLE STREETS OF NEW 
YORK, 


Mother. | With a stick poking in the Mud.] 
Ah, me! I’m sure he’s here abouts some 
where, the dear cratur, and if I ounly had 
a longer stick, so that I could poke downa 
little grain deeper, | should find the darl- 
ing! 


Walker. What have you lost, good wo-} 


man? [Lending the aid of his cane to assist 
in the search.) 

Mother Och, bless your kind soul! it’s my 
swate little child, my darling Jemmy, that’s 
lost in the mud. 

Walker. A child lost in the mud, in the 
cigy of New York? impossible! The wo- 
man’s crazy. 

Mother. Ah, I’m sure he must be here— 
jist here abouts, where I saw him trying to 
cross a minute ago—Och the darling! Jem- 
my! Jemmy! [elevating her voice.] Jemmy! 
my darling, if you’re under the mud, spake! 
[putling down her ear to listen.] 

Walker. How old was your boy? 

Mother. Och, indeed he was but five 
years Ould jist, come next Michaelmas, that 
is to be. 

Walker. And how do you think a child 
five years old could be lost in the mud here? 

Mother. Ah, what is there to hinder, 
sure? And if you’ll jist stick your cane down 
here, won’t you light upon him? Aisy, aisy, 
bless your heart, or may be you’ll hurt the 
darling. 

Voice. [From below, somewhat smothered 
and indistinct.| A little lower—there— 
there—a grain lower, and I can reach it. 

Mother. Och, the darling, there he is, sure 
enough. Don’t try to talk, Jemmy, or may 
be youll git your swate little mouth full 
o’mud. 

Voice. [Like one talking with a mouth full 
of mush.) There, now, I’ve got hold of it— 
pull, now! pull! ji 

aor Yes, bless your kind heart, do 

ull! 
. Voice. Uts! my hand has slipped—a lit- 
tle lower—there, I guess I can hold on with 
both hands. Now pull! 

Mother. Ay, now pull! 

Voice. Aisy! Aisy! 


Mother. Hold fast, Jemmy! Och, my darl- | 


ing, there he comes! Spet the mud out o’your 
mouth, Jemmy, and thank tbe jountleman 
for hilping ye out. Lord, love your swate 
soul, Mister, whoever you are, for saving 
my child. And Jemmy, my dear Jemmy, 
listen to your mother, and never try again 
to cross the streets of this blessed city, till 
you’re big enough to help yourself out o’ the 
mud, jist, my darling. 


Periodicals —Our friend Prentice, of the 
New England Review, has given his read- 
ers a horrible portrait of the current periodi- 
cals of this our goodly country. Prentice 


is a fellow of “ infinite jest,” and does not 
lack judgment, but his opinions are some- 
times expressed so strongly, that we are 
somewhat disposed to question their accu- 
racy. It is a sad truth, however, that the 
periodical literature of this country, is not 
exactly what it should be, yet there are 
some honourable exceptions to a sweeping 
denunciation like that to which we refer, 
and the respectable Editor of the intelligent 
Review, should have paused ere he pro- 
nounced so great a number as “ nineteen- 
twentieths of our periodicals disgusting re- 
cords of murders, suicides, and accidents.”’ 


THEATRICAL. 

Faustus, the new melo-dramatic and mu- 
sical production, recently produced at the 
Arch and Walnut street theatres, in this 
city, isan effort of much magnificence. An- 
other of the same character is in prepara- 
tion. 

The Times, a new dramatic piece, re- 
cently brought out in New York, and in 
which Hackett sustained the principle cha- 
racter, met with considerable success. 

The Sentinel, another dramatic effort, re- 
cently produced at the Walnut street thea- 
tre, received on its representation, several 
rounds of applause. 


Metamora, the prize tragedy, was per- 
formed to an excellent house on its being 
produced at the Park theatre. Froin the 
tenor of the New York criticisms, we should 
think the piece some what defective for a 
prize tragedy. 

Love and Poetry, which was produced on 
Wednesday evening last, for the benefit of 
Dr. M‘Henry, was not so produetive as the 
friends of the doctor anticipated. 

William Penn or the Elm Tree, is the title 
of a new drama produced for the first time, 
at Walnut street theatre, on Christimas eve- 
ning. 


‘Oh, Dearest Girl, Llove but thee!’ a Ballad by Mrs. 
C. R. Huxley; sung by Mr. E. Spagnoletti, com- 
posed and dedicated to him by Joseph C. Taws, 
of Philadelphia. —Vernon. 

Mr. Taws is a talented and respected young pro- 
fessor from America, now residing and teaching in 
the neighbourhood of London: his song (an affettuoso 
in D.) is well adapted to Mrs. Huxley*s language, 
and presents a favourable specimen of his experience 
and knowledge. His intimate friend, Ernest Spag- 
noletti, (son of our much respected Opera leader) is 
also highly talented, and respected as a tenor vocal- 
ist, a teacher of the piano-forte and singing, and is, 
we believe, at this present time engaged in the Italian 
dramatic performances at Brighton, with the pupils 
of the Royal Academy of Music, of which Society he 
has been a member. We offer these biographical 
sketches, this being the first opportunity we have 
had afforded us of noticing these two young and cle- 
ver professors. 


MARRIED 
On Tuesday evening, the 22nd instant, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. John G. Black, by the Rey. Mr. Pig- 
ot, Capt. ALExanper B. Hanson, to Miss Susan 
V. Brack, only daughter of the late Dr. James 
Black—all of Kent county, Maryland. 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev, Mr. Foree, 
Mr. Evan C, Storsensurne, of Wilmington, Del 
to Miss ANN GaLLaneR, of this city. 


DIED, 

On Saturday night, of a lingering illness, in the 
34th year of his age, Mr. Cuantes Common, late 
of the city of Baltimore. 

On Sunday morning, the 27th inst. at 7 o’elock, 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation, Capt. Witiaam 
Hawks, in the 73d year of his age. 

On the 3d inst. at New Orleans, of an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, Mr. Cuantes Ewine, of Philadel- 
phia, in the 32nd year of his age. 

Died at Catskill on the 16th, Mr. William G. 
Hinman, editor of the Wew York Evening Journal, 
aged eighteen. Mr. Hinman was a young gentleman 
of very respectable talents and attainments, and the 
editorial department of his paper showed a maturity 
of reflection and judgment beyond his years. He 
took charge of the Evening Journal at the early age 
of seventeen, and we believe he affords the only in- 
stance in this country of a daily paper being con- 
ducted by one so young as himself. 

On the S0th inst. in the 12th year of her age, 
ANN Manta 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


Norra American Revyiew.—The sixty-sixth 
number of this Journal will be published on the Ist 
of the ensuing month. ‘The articles contained in 
this number are:—A Review of Pitkin’s History of 
the United States; Bolivar and the Bolivian Consti- 


tution; Removal of the Indians; Haliburton’s Histor 


The Deformed, is the title of another, from | of Nova Scotia; Hoffman’s Legal Outlines; Britis 


‘the pen of Mr, Richard Penn Smith, which 
is in preparation at Chesnut street. 

Mr. Booth has entirely recovered from his 
recent indisposition. His engagement at 
Baltimore being completed, he returned to 
| this city on Monday last, in time to volun- 
'teer for Mr. Archer’s benefit. On Tuesday 
| evening he played at the Washington Am- 


phitheatre. 
| Kean continues to play with success and 


| prove attractive at the London theatres. He 
recently visited Nottingham, where he was 


received with much eclat. 


| Mr. Caldwell has arrived with his com- 


/pany at New Orleans. 


| Mr. Houpt, the debutant who failed a few 
weeks since, in an attempt to represent 
Rolla, at the Chesnut street theatre, tried it 
againon Tuesday evening, at Walnut street. 
A debutant also attempted Alonzo, as did 
another Cora. We have not heard with 
what success. A writer in the United 
States Gazette scolds at one of the daily pa- 
‘pers for pronouncing Mr. Houpt’s first at- 
‘tempt a failure. In our view it was a mis- 
erable personation; but allowances should, 
of course, be made, even if this young per- 
son should be foolish enough to think him- 


self equal to Forrest. 


JOSEPH C. TAWS. 
We copy the following from a late number of the 
London Tiueciun, for the satisfaction of the friends 


' of Mr. Taws in this city, 


.Qpinions on the Protecting System; Lafayette in 
America; Opera in Spain; Popular Eloquence of 
the Romans; Dana’s Thoughts on the Soul; and the 
American Almanac. 

The first number of a literary and miscellaneous 


| weekly paper, called the .dmerican Commentator, 


i has made its appearance at Boston, and is highly 


spoken of by the corps editorial. 

The Second street market extended yesterday 
from Green street to Shippen street,—an extent of 
nearly two miles. 

The Albany Argus of Wednesday, says that a 
tall of snow, of afew inches depth, gave the earnest 
of winter on Friday night; though the weather has 
been since comparatively mild, and the steam-boat 
came up tothe city on Sunday, ‘There was consi- 
derable floating ice in the river, but not sufficient to 
obstruct the navigation. 

According to an official report from the Indian 
Department at Washington, the principal article in 
the Indian trade cannot be manufactured in the U. 
States, for the want of the proper kind of wool. 

Picrvurs& or THE Convention.—Mr. G. Catlin, 
a distinguished painter from the city of New York, 
whose fine exhibition of De Witt Clinton graces the 
City Hall of New York, is now in this city, ap 

a picture of the Virginia Convention, in the style o 
‘Yrumbull’s Declaration of American Independence. 
Mr. C. proposes to give a likeness of each of the 
ninety-six members, with Mr. Monroe in the chair 
and Mr. Madison on the floor, presenting also a 
coup d’eil view of the delegate Hall, &e. &fe pro- 
poses to have it engraved by the first artist in New- 
York.—Rich. Eng. J 

‘The Roman Catholie Church in New-Bedford, 
which was commenced by the good Archbishop 
Cheverus, has been completed, and will be opened 
for divine service on New Year’s day. 

A public library under the title of the Worcester 
County Athencum, is now forming at Worcester, 

Mass. 

Sir award Temple will shortly publish an account 
of his travels in South America. —Other books lately 
published in London, are: Stories of a Bride, Life of 
a Midshipman, Tales of My Time, The Literary 
Blue-Book, for 1830; Tales of the Classics; Raphael, 
a Poem; Tales of a Briefiess Barrister, Epicharis, a 
tragedy by the author of Granby; Wilmot of War- 
wick, a novel; and Tales of Four Natious. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Commodore Charles G. Ridgely, recently in com- 
mand of our West India Naval Station, arrived in 
this city yesterday with his family, in the steam boat 
Pocahontas from Norfolk. 

The last Woodbury, N. J. Herald states, that on 
Friday last, an interesting little girl, aged about 11 
years, was literally burnt to death. She was about 
to exercise in writing—and placing her stand tor 
that p se too near the stove, the fire communi- 
cated to her clothing, and before assistance could be 
adequately rendetod she was so severely burnt, that 
she died in a few hours. 

The same paper mentions, that Mr. Joseph Beetle 
was found dead near Clement’s bridge, between 
Woodbury and Camden. He was intemperate. 

Cure For a Sprain.—Break a new laid egg ina 
bowl, and beat it for 5 minutes; add a table spoon- 
ful of camphorated spirits, and two teaspoonsful of 
laudanum, and rub the part affected with it for 5 or 
6 minutes; after which, wet a piece of flannel with 
the remainder, and lay over the part affected. Re- 
peat this remedy for every 2 or 3 hours, and the 
complaint will very soon be removed. This pre- 
scription has been successfully applied to violent 

ins in the limbs, from rheumatism, &e. 

The Woodbury Dam Packet, which was capsized 
and sunk on Saturday week last, was raised on the 
following Wednesday, and to the disappointment of 
the numerous friends and relatives of those that 
were known to have been on board, not a person was 
found, either in her or near where she lay. As an 
inducement and recompense for those who are not 
disposed to drag for the bodies gratuitously, a re- 
ward of forty dollars is offered for the recovery of 
the Mr. Woods. . 

A. B. Luce, convicted of practising as a physician, 
&e. contrary to law, was sentenced, about midnight 
on Saturday night, to a fine of fifty dollars and thirty 
days imprisonment.—The statement that the sentence 
was suspended till next court, was incorrect. He is 
now in jail.— Rochester Telegraph, 22nd Dec. 

Map Does.—A mad dog was killed at Bernards- 
ton, Mass. on the 16th inst. after haying bitten many 
other dogs, and other animals. Eleven dogs had 
been killed. 

We learn from a late Kentucky paper, that Mr. 
Clay delivered an address in the large Presbyterian 
meeting house in Frankfort, on the subject of the 
American Colonization Society. The audience was 
very numerous, the house being filled to ee 


ncreNT Corns.—A great number of Roman si 
ver coins, of various sizes, and of different reigns, 
have lately been found in Carlisle, (Eng.) The old- 
est is one of the reign of Galba, in the year sixty- 
eight. 

he great m@eting-house at Pelham, U. C. lately 
built by the Orthodox Quakers, has been burnt to 
the ground. . The fire took from a stove pipe running 
through the roof. 

On the 15th inst. the house of Mr. M‘Donald, at 
Nelson, was destroyed by fire, and Mr. O’Conner, 
of Bay Chaleure, was suffocated while sleeping in 
the upper story. 

Two counterfeiters estaped from the Plattsburg 
jail on the 15th inst. One was the notorious Edmund 
Burke, so well known in the criminal courts of 
Lower Canada: we believe he has been once or twice 
condemned to death in Montreal, and recently had 
his sentence commuted to ‘‘banishment to the United 
States. ”’ 


“The Dead Cut,” a lithograpbie carricature, 
published at Harr’s, in Third near Dock street, is 
a finished piece of delineation. The twain in good 
clothing, are eyeing him of the ragged coat most natu- 
rally—that is, seornfully—and they seem to manifest 
any thing but regard for the badge of the profession 
which he carries in his hand. ‘‘’Tis the way of the 
world, said my uncle Toby.” 


New Carasoric Cavrcn.—On Sunday the 13th 
instant, the ceremony of opening the Catholie Chureh 
at Mucapin, Bergen county, New-Jersey, took place. 

The Rey. Charles T. French gave the blessing, 
after which he celebrated high mass, and preached 
the dedigtory sermon. It is worthy of remark, says 
the Patterson Intelligencer, that the Catholics of this 
place are of German descent, inhabiting this section 
of the country upwards of fifty years. The principal 
leader of these German families is still alive, blessed 
with good health, although advanced to the extraor- 
dinary age of 103 years. 

The Quebee Gazette states the small-pox is mak- 
ing rapid progress in that city. It has shown itself 
in all ranks, and a number of persons have fallen vie- 
tims to it. Many of those who have been inoceulated 
with the cow-pox have, contrary to their expectations, 
been infested, and the alarm as to security has be- 
come considerable. As has often before been observ- 
ed, the measles and smali-pox attack the same sub- 
ject very often. 

The Bedford (Pa.) Enquirer says, that Mr. Dil- 
lon, of that place, treated his guests with a service 
of Strawberries and cream last week, by way of des- 
sert to a good dinner. 

The Caledonian Editors of the Scetchman and 
Mercury, after a long quill’ contest, have had re- 
course to a pair of pistols: but discharging them with- 
out effect they made up the grudge. < 

The Buffalo Republican of Saturday, says:—The 
canal continues open, not having been entirely closed 
with ice at any point. ) 

The iskature of Virginia have postponed the 
election of Govenor until the second Saturday in Ja- 
nuary. The Senate has decided, by a very close 


_ vote, that Gov. Giles shall hold over until the 4th of 
March. 


| assured and listened. 


A Wire maps oF Notsaine.—Mr. Josiah Patch 
was lately married in Quincy, to Miss Eleanor JVo- 
thing. ‘This is the first instance on record of a wife 
being made of nothing. Adam was created of no- 
thing; but when a wife was to be made, nothing less 
than ene of his ribs would answer the purpose. How 
grateful must Mrs. Patch be for the surprising 
change! Nothing now remains for her Wothing-ness; 
and we have every reason to believe, that nothing in 
the world would tempt her to return again to her 
original Nothing! 

Yesterday afternoon, while the ten bells in the 
tower of St. Sepulchre’s church, Snow-hill, were 
ringing a merry peal, as the Lord Mayor’s procession 
was passing, the tenor or great bell, weleiidens 3300 
Ibs. fell out of its hangings with a most tremendous 
crash into the pit beneath, to the great alarm of the 
ringers, who were three floors under. The accident 
was caused by the gudgeons by which the bell was 
suspended giving way, owing to their having been 
worn by constant friction for nearly two centuries. 
The most singular part of the accident is, that the 
crown and upper part of the bell are completely 
severed from the remaining part, as if cut with a 
knife, notwitl standing its great thickness. No blame 
whatever attaches to the ringers, who were ringing 
the celebrated Whittington Charge, in honour of the 
Lord Mayor. ‘The bell would have inevitably fallen 
through the floors into the rope room, and caused 
the destruction of the ringers, but for the strong 
oaken timbers under it. As it is, the ringers con- 
sider they have had a most miraculous escape from 


death.— n paper. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mercantile Advertiser. 


A Movern Bivt Bearp.—We give to-day one 
of the most extraordinary accounts of the manner in 
which a fond husband contrived in Paris, to amuse 
himself with his wives, oa he tickled two to death, ) 
that has ever fallen under our notice. Those who 
have had the experiment of tickling their feet tried 
upon them, can easily imagine the refinement of that 
torture which a person must endure, when so bound 
as to be unable to resist it. What pleasure the de- 
mon could have taken in the extatic agonies of a 
lovely woman, no human mind ean fancy; but that he 
did revel in them the narrative renders but too cer- 
tain. 


EFFECTS OF TICKLING. 
From the ‘Petit Courier des Dames,” of the 15th 
November, 1829. 

Mrs. de L** mixed much with the fashionable 
world last winter, accompanied by her daughter Emi- 
ly.—Young and handsome, the latter was the object 
of general atteution. Although without fortune, she 
received many advan us proposals for her hand; 
but as her heart remained unaffected, she selected 
from the crowd of her admirers Mr. de V*** as the 
one best suited to gratify her amour propre; he was 
about forty, rich and respected—he adored her, and 
would thus make her happy. Emily made a confi- 
dante of her mother, who could not aveid expressing 
her surprise at the selection. M. de V*** had al- 
ready lost two wives—there was a disparity in their 
ages, and she felt an invincible repugnance, for which 
she could not account, to the union. Emily thought 
so good an opportunity for securing a rich establish- 
ment, might not again present—her mother yielded, 
and she was married to M. de V***. Some time 
after, Emily’s brother urged her to frankly confess 
to him, whether she had realized the happiness which 
she anticipated from the union. “I me indeed,” 
said she; ‘‘my husband anticipates my every wish, 
and would render me fully happy, but for a singular 
request which he has made, and which, as I cannot 
understand the object, troubles me, and I have to re- 
fuse it.”” ‘‘It must be very serious.” said Edward. 
“Oh, no; it is very silly;” replied his sister, ‘‘you 
would never imagine what. Only think of a request 
to bind myself with linen bandages—in a word, to 
be a living copy of an Egyptian mummy.” 

So extraordinary a caprice surprised Edward fuil 
as much as it had his sister. 

His curiosity was too strongly excited to be spent 
in imaginings, and he urged his sister to yield, but 
with the condition that he sheuld, unknown to the 
husband, be stationed during the operetion in an ad- 
joining room. 

Thus piaced, his sister informed her husband that 
she determined to yield to his request. Wild with 
joy at this information, the husband found not words 
to express his gratitude, yet promptly commenced 
his operations. Edward listened attentively. Pro- 
found silence reigned for some minutes in the room. 
his sister broke it by saying in a trembling tone,— 
**And the arms, too?” (He involuntarily trembled 
as if they were to be the last words of his sister.) 
“Yes, my dear,” replied the husband gaily, “I beg 
you—head and feet only free—just like a Mummy, 
you know.” All was again quiet: the silence lasted 
so long as again to frighten Edward, and he was up- 
on the point of entering the room, when his sister 
commenced laughing most immoderately. He felt 
Emily stopped, and all was 
again silent. Again she laughed, and more immo- 
derately than before, and again all was silent This 
tomb-like repose, broken by loud and immoderate 
laughter, and succeeding the laughter, was alarming 
—he knew not what to make of it, and burst into the 
room. At his appearance, Mr. de V. fied, and Ed- 
ward found his urifortunate sister stretched on the 


floor, cold and inanimate. Her husband had bound 


her, that he might freely tickle her feet. Another 
fit of laughing, and Emily would have followed the 
two other wives of Mr. de V, The best attendance 
has but recalled her to existence, a perfect Idiot; the 
nervous system being entirely destroyed. 

This adventure, known to all Paris for some days, 
is too well proved to be doubted. We suppress the 
names, solely out of regard to a highly respected 
family. 


“A PASSAGE IN HUMAN LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In my daily walks into the country, I was 

accustomed to pass a certain cottage. It was 
no cottage orne; it was no cottage of romance. 
It had nothing particularly picturesque about 
it. It had its little garden, and its vine spread- 
ing over its front; but beyond these, it possess- 
ed no feature likely to fix it in the mind of a 
poet, or a novel writer, and which might in- 
duce him to people it with beings of his own 
fancy. In fact, it appeared to be inhabited by 
persons as little extraordinary as itself. A 
good man of the house it might possess—but 
he was never visible. The only inmates I ever 
saw, were a young woman, and another female 
in the wane of life, no doubt the mother. 
_ The damse] was a comely, fresh, mild look- 
ing, cottage girl enough; always seated in one 
spot, near the window, intent on her needle. 
The old dame was as regularly busied, to and 
fro, in household affairs. She appeared one of 
those good housewives who never dream of 
rest, except insleep. The cottage stood so 
near the road, that the fire at the farther end 
of the room showed you, without being rudely 
inquisitive, the whole interior, in the single 
moment of passing. A clean hearth, and a 
cheerful fire, shining upon homely, but neat 
and orderly furniture, spoke of comfort; but 
whether the dame enjoyed, or merely diffused 
that comfort, was a problem. 

I passed the house many successive days. It 
was always alike—the fire shining brightly and 
peacefully; the girl seated at her post by the 
window; the housewife going to and fro, ca- 
tering and contriving, dusting and managing. 

One morning, as I went by, there was a 
change; the dame was seated near her daugh- 
ter, her arms laid upon the table, and her head 
reclined upon her arms. I was sure that it 
was sickness, which had compelled her to that 
attitude of repose; nothing less could have 
done it. I felt that I knew exactly the poor 
woman's feelings. She had felt a weariness 
stealing upon her; she had wondered at it, and 
struggled against it, and borne up, hoping it 
would pass by; till, loath as she was to yield, 
it had forced submission. 

The next day, when I passed, the room ap- 
peared as usual: the fire burning pleasantly— 
the girl at her needle, but her mother was not 
to be seen; and glancing my eye upwards, I 
perceived the blind close drawn in the window 
above. It is so, 1 said to myself; disease is in 
its progress. Perhaps it occasions no gloomy 
fear of consequences, no extreme concern; and 
yet whe knows how it may end? It is thus 
that begin those changes, that draw out the 
central bolt which holds together families; 

which steal away our fire-side faces, and lay 
waste our affections. 


I passed by day after day. The scene was 
thesame. ‘The fire burning; the hearth beam- 
ing clean and cheerful; but the mother was 
not to be seen; the blind was still drawn above. 
At length I missed the girl; and, in her place, 
appeared another woman, bearing considerable 
resemblance to the mother, but of a quicter 
habit. It was easy to interpret this change. 
Disease has assumed an alarming aspect; the 
daughter was occupied in intense watching, 
and caring for the suffering mother; and the 
good woman’s sister had been snmmoned to 
her bed-side, perhaps from a distant spot, and 
perhaps from her family cares, which no less 
important an event could have induced her to 
elude. 

Thus appearances continued some days. 
There was a silence around the house, and an 
air of neglect within it; till,one morning, I be- 
held the blind drawn in the room below, and 
the window thrown open above. The scene 
was over; the mother was removed from her 
family ; and one of those great changes effected 
in human life, which commence with so little 
observation, but Jeave behind them such last- 
ing effects. 
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A PORTRAIT. 

She must be young,—just in that beautiful 
uncertainty between girlish buoyancy and wo- 
manly reserve—a creature, apparently not ali 
perfection—yet pure and high-thoughted as the 
sainted ones of paradise; without the frozen 
decorum—the chilling austerity of imaginary 
prudence. She must have a form of grace 
and symmetry—and a step like music on the 
light Summer wind wandering over flowers 
scarcely sensible of its visitations. And her 
eye,—look well to her eye—it is the infallible 
mirror of the soul;—its pure and beautiful 
hopes—the dream-like mysteries of its girlhood 
musings—the vehemence of subdued but cher- 
ished passions, pass over its clear and pearly 
surface, like the transit of wandering planets 
over my own dear luminary. It should be dark 
and soul-like, or a rich blue, brighter than that 
of Ocean—deeper than the bended canopy 
above—brilliant as the holy stars which are 
flashing through it. And her brow—let it be 
eloquent as an Angel’s—broad and high, but 
not like manhood’s—let the rich masses of hair 
half shadow it, like dark or golden coloured 
clouds veiling the clear face of Heaven. Her 
cheek—let the tide of youthful passion wander 
over it like the warm tinges upon a white cloud, 
hanging at eventide over the lighted west. 

There, you have her person—let me now say 
a word respecting her mind. Let her feelings 
be strictly those of woman, in her purest and 
loftiest existencies. She should love the beau- 
tiful creations of God, with an affection per- 
fect and sincere. She should hold blissful 
communion with the pencilled skies of morning 
—with the green earth and its rejoicing streams 
—with the starry infinity ofnight,and the quiet, 
but surpassingly beautiful sunset, peopling with 
her own rich fancy the 


——*‘‘ gemm’d and amher Isles 
In the blue mysteries of the West.” 


“LA FAYETTE IN AMERICA.” 

M. Levasseur begins with an assertion that 
we wish could be made by all travellers, and to 
make it more impressive, he has printed it in 
Italics—viz. all I relate I have seen. 

He commits an occasional error, but few 
Frenchmen could travel, as he passed through 
the country, without making many more. The 
Phi-beta-kappa he calls the Hellenic Society; 
when it is probable that not one in ten of the 
members can read a line in Homer; not that 
they may not have been drilled in Greek, but 
because Greek isa passing, transitory language, 
and like money, harder to be kept than acquir- 
ed. A similar mistake, (if it was not intention- 
al) is made in naming the Island of Port Royal, 
Port Republican: 

The author says that in Boston the old pur- 
tanical rigor is relaxed, but that it is not easy, 
now, to find on Sunday open houses of amuse- 
ment; though the chains are disused that were 
once extended during service across the streets 
near churches. Finally, says he, there is but 
one trace here of religious tyranny; that is, the 
exclusion from office of Turks, Jews and other 
virtuous men, because they are not Christians. 

M. Levasseur praises our veneration for re- 
volutionary relics. They had been religiously 
preserved and were brought out to the Gene- 
ral wherever he went. Among others of less 
interest was the very musket that first return- 
ed the fire of eight hundred men at Lexington. 
At Newburyport, also, the whole furniture of 
a room occupied for a night by Washington, 
had been kept in statu quo till La Fayette came 
to occupy the chamber and raise the host’s es- 
timation of the furniture 50 per cent. 

At New York the author found the national 
character rather indistinct, or blended with that 
of various commercial cities. In one point, 
however, (and it is not peculiar to one city) 
there could be no mistake. This was the ami- 
able and elevated aspect of our national drunk- 
enness, (for that is the right word.) The poi- 
son is so cheap that the labour of a day will 
purchase the means of inebriety for a week. It 
is the fruitful mother of disease and crime. 

M. Levasseur does not commend the public 
houses of New York. He calls them, “ sumpie, 
modest, and unaccommodating.” “ If oe 


(says he) has invaded the dwelling of the bank- 
er, if she be seated at the table of the manufac- 
turer, or penetrated even to the cabinet of the 
man of science, she has not yet crossed the 


threshold of the hotels.” Why does not some 
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great genius among the publicans march in ad- 
vance of his countrymen, and unite in a public 
house all that makes home attractive? We go 
not beyond the letter of the law; (always ex- 
cepting Tremont House;) our food is excellent 
but our public houses are generally on too gre- 

arious a plan. There are too few private par- 
ors where a traveller can be quiet, or, at least, 
uninterrupted. The guest is ushered into a 
bar-room hung round with bills of the play and 
travelling notices. If he take up a newspaper 
to read, another man casts upon it a hungry 
look, and when the forced attention to the pa- 
per is interrupted by the dinner bell, the swift- 
est runner has at the table an advantage over 
the stately, the slow, or the lame. 

There is a pleasant story of a French Gen- 
eral, who had left his passport and was permit- 
ted to land, (as he thought) by the forgetfulness 
of the custom house officer. For a week he 
kept himself close to his room, thinking, if dis- 
covered, to bé arrested as a vagabond or spy. 
When he discovered the truth, his sensations 
were probably like honest Sancho’s when he 
fell by night into the pit, who clung with vast 
anxiety and labor to a projecting rock, and 
when the morning broke found his foot within 
an inch of the bottom. 

The entrance to Charleston (in the evening) 
is described as the approach to the delicious 
garden, scented with the blossoms of the al- 
mond and orange. The reception of the Gen- 
eral there was equal to the best elsewhere; for 
if our southern friends sometimes want discre- 
tion, they have always enough of feeling. The 
author was pleased to see the “touching union 
and reciprocal liberality” of a group of clergy- 
men, consisting of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
German and French Protestants, Roman Ca- 
tholics and Jews, (if there be among the latter 
any clergy.) 

The book is very amusing, though there is 
too much of the sentimental, which Frenchmen 
commonly overdo. Boston Courier. 


“EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD.” 


There is a period in the life of every young 
man over which to pass safely requires the 
most skilful navigation. To double this point 
is more dangerous to the moral character than 
for a navigator to double Cape Horn. The 
whirlpool of pride, and the quicksands of self- 
conceit yawn upon them, and are to a young 
man what Sylla and Charybdis were to the an- 
cients. This period is from sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age—and during this time a young 
man is subject to what is commonly called 
“ eighteen years old fever,” though owing to 
the precocity of some they are attacked as 
early as sixteen. The effects of this disease 
are altogether different from those morbid 
complaints to which the human system is sub- 
ject—instead of wasting away, it produces a 
general inflation of the intellect, if I may so 
express it, which renders the subject more 
like a bladder filled with wind, than a rational 
being. 

A young man under the influence of this dis- 
ease is a perfect wiseacre, he is too knowing 
to learn from the experience of age; he knows 
best what is for his own interest; his parents 
and all who have gone before him, are, in his 
opinion, fools; he imagines himself to be the 
first of a very wise generation, and therefore 
construes every friendly admonition into an at- 
tempt to coerce him or to abridge his privi- 
leges. He discovers the down of puberty 
upon his chin, and believes that the application 
of a razor to his phiz would put the finishing 
touch; for if he has a deard and shaves, he must 
of course be a man; and above all, the ladies 
dislike a deardless man. 

He therefore obtains a razor and soap, and 
‘steals away unobserved, to the garret or hay 
loft, and there undergoes this pleasing and im- 
portant operation; he comes back with his 
**chin mowed,” a perfect paragon. Next com- 
mence the operations of the toilette—he ex- 
amines his shorn pbiz: congratulates himself 
upon the improvement of his looks, perfumes 
his hair with sweet scented pomatum, or in the 
absence of this applies tallow and cologne; his 
ears are propped up with a collar so stiff that 
if he moves his head to the right or left, he 
does it at their peril; his cravat is adjudged 
a la mode, his handkerchief tastefully dangling 
in his rear; his gloves in his hand;—thus equip- 
ped, the bachelor of sixteen made his grand en- 

tre among the ladies, Here his ears aré greet- 
ed with sounds unusual—instead of the usual 


salution of How do you do, Sam! it is How do 
you do, Mr. Puff? Good evening, Mr. Puff, 
says another. We were afraid you would dis- 
appoint us, Mr. Puff, says a third. After a few 
common place remarks about the rair6r cold, 
he commences the evening entertainments by 
telling the ladies of the latest fashions for frock 
coats, and the new style of putting on cravats, 
and asks them to look at his, when to his ex- 
treme mortifi€ation and their astonishment they 
discover that his clean collar, so neat and trim, 
is mounted upon dirty linen, or perhaps no 
linen at all, and is nothing but a dicky. Having 
recovered himself, he tells them of the fine 
quality of his watch trimmings, for you must 
remember that a watch is a necessary appen- 
dage to a young beau; he takes out his watch 
(which belongs to his elder brother ur borrwed 
of some one else) every few minutes, and has 
considerable difficulty in fobbing it, scatters pro- 
fusely his “ bon mots’? which he has picked up in 
the society of his superiors; has a great variety 
of compliments for the ladies, which he hands 
out in order to solicit a like return, and by this 
means ascertain his own standing in the opi- 
nion of these dear creatures. 

Thus his vanity is fed, and when he takes 
leave of these dear souls, he imagines that he 
isin reality somebody; and wonders why older 
people should treat him so insignificantly, for 
he knows as much as any one; he is certainly a 
man, for he shaves, wears a watch, a gerteel 
frock coat, black kid gloves, smokes the real 
Spanish three centers, takes a horn at the ho- 
tel, can gallant the ladies, and they call him 
Mr. . If these are not high claims to good 
society, he asks, what can entitle him to such? 

This is a faint sketch of the character and 
feelings of a young buck, when he makes his 
debut among the beaumonde. ‘Those remarks 
may not, in their full extent, be applicable to 
every young man; but few, very few, arrive at 
21 years without experiencing some of these 
feelings of self-importance. When the parox- 
ysm ceases, they then view themselves as others 
have, and can scarcely credit their own senses 
when they see how narrowly they have escap- 
ed a general shipwreck of all their hopes and 
prospects. In short, those who have suffered 
such foolish inclinations to have unlimited con- 
trol over their minds, can see little in the re- 
trospection of their lives, on which the mind 
can dwell with pleasure and Satisfaction, 


SELECT PORTRY. 
JUDITH AT THE TENT OF HOLOFERNES. 
Night was down among the mountains, 
In her dim and quict manner, 
When Bethulia’s silver fountains | 
Gushed beneath the Assyrian banner. 
Moonlight o’er her meek dominion, 
Asa mighty flag unfurled, 
Like an angel’s snowy pinion 
Resting on the darkened world. 


Faintly rose the city’s murmur, 
But the crowded camp was calm; 
Girded in their battle armour, 
Each a falchion on his arm. 
Kingly chief and weary vassal 
In the arms of slumber fcil; 
It had been a day of wassail, 
And the wine had cireled well. 


Underneath his proud pavilion 
Lay Assyria’s champion, 
Where the ruby’s rich vermilion 
Shone beside the beryl stone. 
With imperial purple laden, 
Breathing in the perfumed air, 
Dreams he of the Jewish maiden, 
With her dark and jewelled hair, 


Who is she—the pale browed stranger, 
Bending o’er that son of slaughter? 
God be with thee in thy danger, 
Israel’s lone and peerless daughter! 
She hath bared her queenly beauty 
To the dark Assyriaa’sgiance; 
Now, a high and sterner duty 
Bids her to his couch advance. 


Beautiful and pale she bendeth 

In her earnest prayers to heayen— 
Look again—that maiden standeth 

In the strength her God has given! 
Strangely is her dark eye kindled, 

Hot blood through her cheek is poured— 
Lo—her every fear hath dwiadked— 

And her hand is on the sw@rd! 


Upward to the flashing curtajn, 
See, that mighty blade is driven— 

And its fall!—’tis swift and dertain 
As the cloud fire’s track infheaven! 

Down, as with a power supethal, 
Twice the lifted weapon fell— 

T wice—his slumber is eternal !— 
Who shall wake the infidel! 


Sunlight on the mountain streameth 


Like an air-born wave of gold; 
And Bethulia’s armour gleameth 
Round Judea’s banner-fold. 


Down they come—the mailed warriors, 


As the upper torrents sally, 


Headlong from the mountain barriers 


Down upon the sleeping valley. 


Rouse thee from thy couch, Assyrian! 
Dream no more of woman’s smile— 


Fiercer than the leagured Tyrian, 
Or the dark browed sons of Nile, 


Foes are on thy slumbers breaking— 


Chieftain to thy battle rise! 


Vain the call—he would not waken— 


Heedless on his couch he lies. 


Who hath dimmed your boasted glory! 


What hath woman’s weakness 
Whose dark brow is up before ye, 


one? 


Blackening in the fierce-haired sun? 


Lo! an eye that never slumbers 
Looketh in its vengeance down; 


And the thronged and mailed numbers 


Wither at Jehovah’s frown! 


J. G. W. 


THE MOURNING OF RACHEL 


Matt. 11. 18. 


_ BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE, A, H.. 


‘*Qh! whither, whither shall I Sy; 
My beautiful, my best beloved | 

I hear the tread of warriors nigh, 

Men of stern mood and tearless eye, 


Even by a mother’s prayer unmoved, 


Soon will they stand beside thee— 
Where shall thy mother hide thee ? 


Cleave, cleave, thou solid earth ! and yield 


A shelter in thy central cave : 


Heaven ! be thy red right arm revealed, 


Avert the tyrant’s wrath, and shield 


My last my sole one from the grave 


The foe, the foe are near him, 
O whither can I bear him ? 


A curse upon thee, ruthless king ! 
A mother’s with a nation’s prayer 

Mount on the tempest’s rapid wing, 

And to the eternal presence bring 
The frantic accents of despair ! 

Now is the Avenger nigh thee ! 

Let not his soul pass by thee ! 


Again—again—my babe, again 
I clasp thee to this bleeding heart, . 


' They come—and are thy people slain, : 
' And dost thou still, O God! restrain 


The avenger, ardent to depart ; 
Or have the lightnings past them, 


| Which thou hadst sent to blast them ? 


| 


'Sheathe, murderer, sheathe thy reeking brand— 


They come ! they come! Hold, hold thine hend— 


‘Thou can’st not shed an infant’s blood— 


Thou wilt not ’—Is the Fiend’s command 
Fulfill’d by his own demon-brood ?—,_ 


O if ye will not spare him, 
Strike first at her that bare him !” 


There’s blood upon that mother’s brow, 
Blood of her child by ruffians shed— 


A voice is heard in Rama now, 

A voice of wailing long and low— 
’Tis Rachel weeping for the dead. 

The mother, broken hearted, 

Calls on her babe departed. 


*T were vain to bid her weep no more— 
Only the dreamless grave shall bring 


The rest she cannot feel before ;-- 
But when thy reign of blood is o’er, 


What doom is thine, detested king ? 


Guards, sceptres, left behind thee, 
The mother’s curse shall find thee ! 


STANZAS. 


ON HIS RETURN HOME. 
I came, but oe had pass’d away! 


| BY A PERSON LONG RESIDENT IN A FOREIGN CUUNTRY, 


The fair in form, the pure in mind— 


And, like a stricken deer, I stray, 


Where all are strange, and none are kind; 


Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 


That pants, that struggles for repose— 
O, that my steps had reach’d the goal, 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close! 


Years have pass’d o’er me like a dream, 
That leaves no trace on memory’s pages 


I look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age: 
Alone, and ina stranger clime, 


Where stranger voices mock my ear, 


I mark the lagging course of time, 


Withouta wish—a hope—a fear! 
Yet I had hopes, and they have fled, 


And I had fears, were all too true; 


My wishes, too—but they are dea 
And what have I with life to do? 

Tis but to wear a weary load, 
Imay not, dare not, cast away; 

To sigh for one small, still abode, 


Where I may sleep as sweet as they— 


| Woman with aught on ea 


As they, the loveliest of their race, 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows’ steep; 
Whose worth my soul delights to trace, 
Whose very loss ’tis sweet to weep; 
To weep beneath the silent moon, 
With none to chide, to hear, to see— 
Earth can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free! 


I leave a world that knows me not, 

To hold communion with the dead; 
And fancy consecrates the spot, 

Where fancy’s earliest dreams are shed: 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 

I hear each spirit’s melting sigh, 
I turn to clasp those forms of light, 

And the pale morning chills my eye. 


But soon the last dim morn shall rise— 
The lamp of life burns feebly now— 
When stranger hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow. 

Unknown I liv’d—so let me die, 
Nor stone, nor monumental cross 
Tell where his mouldering ashes lie, 


Who sigh’d for gold, and found it dross! 


POETS, BEWARE!—ny Tf. BAYLE. 
Poets, beware! never compare 
1 or in air. 
Earth may be bright, air may be light, 
But brightness and lightness in woman unite. 
Can you suppose eyes are like sloes, 
Or that her blushes resemble the rose?— 
Where shall we seek for sloes that can speak, 
Or roses that rival an eloquent cheek? 


Surely you ne’er saw lilies so fair, 

As the forehead that peeps 

Brey the curls of her hair; 

Surely her lips red rubies eclipse 

The coral she wears, and the nectar she sips! 


Birds in-the spring, sweetly may sing, 


But woman sings better than birds on the wing— 
Then, Poets, beware! never compare 
Woman with aught on earth or in air! 


SCRAPS. 


Though the whole world is crowded with 
scenes of calamity, we look upon the general 
mass of wretchedness with very little regard, 
and fix our eyes upon the state of particular 
persons, whom the eminence of their qualities 
marks out from the multitude; gs in reading 
an account of a battle, we seldom reflect upon 
the vulgar heaps of slaughter, but follow the 
hero withour whole attention, withouta thought 
of the thousands that are falling around him.— 
Johnson. 

Fenelon had all that was good in his heart, 
and all that was fine in his head, and never 
made use of the latter but to advance the for- 
mer. This character was given of the arch- 
bishop by a very sensible Swiss, and probably 
no one ever deserved so high a character bet- 
ter. 


The shallowest understanding, the rudest 
hand, is equal to the task of destroying and 
pulling down. Folly or rage can overturn and 
demolish more in an hour, than prudence, de- 
liberation, and foresight can build up in a hun- 
dred years.—Id. 


“* We once knew an old gentleman, no less 
remarkable for his eccentricities than he was 
for his honesty of purpose, whose rule it was, 
to dismiss from his service any servant, who, 
on coming to his employment, ‘ picked holes,’ 
(to use his expression) in the work of the one 
whose place he was called to fill. He reason- 
ed, and with great truth, ‘that the man who 
could be mean enough to draw’a comparison 
with a view of disparaging another and of ele- 
vating himself, must certainly lack mora] hon- 
esty, and that the consciousness of it made him 
resort to the miserable trick of bolstering »u 
his pretensions to a reputation to which he had, 
in fact, no just claim.’ He said,‘ You may set 
it down as a general rule, that a man of real 
merit—of genuiue worth—will never stoop to 
build up his own fame at the expense of ano- 


ther.” 
A FABLE. 

A Shoe, ornamented with superb buckles, 
said to a Slipper, that was placed near to him, 
“My good friend, why have you not buckles?” 
“Of what use are they?” replied the slipper. “Is 
it possible you don’t know the use of buckles ? 
without them we should stick in the mire in the 
first bog we enter.” “My dear friend,” said the 
Slipper, “I never go into bogs.” 

It is certainly wiser and better to avoid diffi- 
culties than to provide remedies for them This 
is a lesson cunning people and fools can never 
understand. 
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